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Census figures continue to sup- 
port the plaint of those who insist 
that the old-fashioned he-man is 
dying out. Pipe sales in 1929 were 
25 per cent less than in 1927. 

* * * 


The All-Year Club of Southern 
California says its tourist develop- 
ment work was a potent factor in 
attracting a million visitors in 1929. 
And in styling the report it’s just 
possible that Time was a_ potent 
factor. 

*_ * * 


A St. Louis girl makes a big hit 
with commercial artists by cooking 
pan-cakes and other delicacies they 
are required to portray. If the 
painter eats his model, the operation 
is considered a success. 

* * * 


A bankers’ association has adopted 
a resolution with six whereases, con- 
demning the dealer policies of the 
Ford Motor Company. Mr. Ford 
could hardly be blamed if he re- 
taliated with a resolution condemn- 
ing the bankers without any where- 
ases. 

om * ” 


Sidney Kirkpatrick, of Chem & 
Met, told the A. B. P. that houses 
made of non-breakable, flexible glass 
are a possibility of the future. A 
detail he failed to add was that 
the people who live in them will be 
permitted to throw all the stones 
they want to. 


* * * 


The much advertised Amos ’n’ 
Andy started in Chicago, and so it 
has been suggested that the city 
change its slogan from “I will” to 
“Check and double check.” 


Bruce Barton’s declaration that 
there are only fifty good copy- 
writers in the whole country took 
courage, but naming the fifty would 
take even more. 


* * * 


A news item in ADVERTISING AGE 
says that the International Adver- 
tising Association “has adopted a 
constitution and by-laws and is now 
ready to function.” One of these 
days it is going to be discovered by 
some advertising savant that it is 
actually possible for an advertising 
club, federation or association to 
function without any by-laws. 

* * * 


Whether a woman wants to know 
kow to bake a cake, raise a baby or 
wash the family laundry, she can 
get a booklet on the subject, the 
Kellogg home economics expert said 
last week. And it would be an un- 
grateful woman who refused to 
admit her problems weren’t com- 
pletely solved after she got the 
booklet. 


* * # 


President Hoover addressed the 
A. N. A. at the convention in Wash- 
ington Monday. Perhaps the presi- 
dent has decided that he is going to 
be able to use a bright young adver- 
tising man in selling a national mar- 
ket in 1932. 


* * 


A new section of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, it 
is announced, will study how con- 
sumers react to advertising and 
sales promotion. As soon as they 
found out that getting the low-down 
on consumer reactions was part of 
the job, they hurried right out and 
got an agency man to take charge 


of it. 
Copy Cus. 


HODGES PROVES 
ADVERTISING IS 
BOON TO PUBLIC 


Has Held Down Commodity 
Prices 


Advertising pays for itself, by 
stimulating consumption and speed- 
ing up distribution, Gilbert T. 
Hodges, of the New York Sun, pres- 
ident of the Advertising Federation 
of America, said in answering the 
question which formed the subject 
of his talk before the Chicago Ad- 
vertising Council November 13, 
“Who Pays America’s Advertising 
Bill?” His talk was the first of a 
series planned by the Federation on 
“The Truth About Advertising.” 

He said that because of the con- 
stant emphasis placed upon the 
large expenditures of American ad- 
vertisers, the general public has the 


‘idea that advertising cost consti- 


tutes a large part of the retail price 
of most advertised products. 

A recent investigation, he said, 
disclosed that while the consumer 
believes that 1.4 cents of the 7-cent 
price of a well-known soap is rep- 
resented by the cost of advertising, 
the actual expenditure of the manu- 
facturer is only .2 cents per cake. 

The consumer thinks, according to 
the survey, that the manufacturer 
of a $50 suit of clothes spends $6.21 
in advertising, when the actual ex- 
penditure is $1. 

A’ well-known breakfast food 
manufacturer spends .3 cents per 
15-cent package for advertising, yet 
consumers rate the expenditure at 
2.3 cents. 

Erroneous Ideas 

“Most of the advertising bill in 
the mind of the public is imagi- 
nary,” Mr. Hodges said, pointing out 
that advertising is only 2 to 3 per 
cent of the sales of the average com- 
pany. Thirty-five national advertis- 
ers who reported to the Federation 
said that they spend 8 per cent of 
sales; 266 department stores re- 
ported 2 per cent, and 1,000 retail 
stores 1.6 per cent of sales as their 
advertising appropriation. 

Mr. Hodges said that two billion 
dollars a year is a liberal estimate 
of the total advertising expendi- 
tures of the country, while total 
sales aggregate $142,000,000,000, so 
that advertising costs but 1.4 per 
cent of this total. 

Furthermore, he pointed out, the 
actual burden of advertising costs 
on business has been reduced stead- 
ily. Since 1916, when the estimated 
advertising expenditure was $750,- 
000,000 a year, sales have increased 
300 per cent, the rate of advertising 
expenditure going down from 2.14 
per cent to 1.41 per cent, a reduc- 
tion of one-third. 

Helping the Consumer 

The Bureau of Research and Edu- 
cation of the Federation, he said, 
has obtained figures showing the re- 
lation of the prices of . advertised 
products as against unadvertised 
products. The figures were supplied 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and indicate that prices of commod- 
ities in classes which have been af- 
fected by advertising have risen 10 
per cent in the period from 1913 to 
1930, while the prices of commodi- 
ties not generally affected by ad- 
vertising have risen 20 per cent. 

In the case of individual commod- 
ities, he said, manufacturers have 


(Continued on Page 10) 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 12.— 
Bernard Lichtenberg, vice-president 
of the Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, New York, and retiring presi- 
dent of the Association of National 
Advertisers, told the 21st annual 
convention of that organization that 
modern methods have slashed dis- 
tribution costs. 


He suggested that the cost of 
extraneous services be properly allo- 
cated in a separate account, instead 
of being charged to distribution, and 
asserted that this would prove his 
statement. 


Lee H. Bristol, vice-president of 
the Bristol-Myers Company, New 
York, was elected president of the 
A. N. A. at its closing session. Mr. 
Bristol is a product of Syracuse, 

> 


The association heard addresses 
from President Hoover and David 
Lawrence, brilliant writer and pub- 
lisher of the United States Daily. 
These addresses are reported else- 
where in this issue. It also poked 
an inquisitive finger into the Gov- 
ernmental body, quizzing department 
heads as to their functions and the 
information available to assist ad- 
vertising and sales . 


Three Vice-Presidents 

Stuart Peabody, the Borden Com- 
pany, New York, was elected rank- 
ing vice-president. W. A. Grove, 
Edison General Electric Appliance 
Co., Chicago, and Philip J. Kelly, of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
O., were re-elected vice-presidents. 

Two new directors were elected 
in the person of Turner Jones, vice- 
president of the Coca-Cola Com- 
pany, Atlanta, and Cliff Knoble, 
Chrysler Corporation, Detroit. The 
retiring president automatically be- 
comes a director. 

Old directors who were re-elected 
include Guy C. Smith, Libby, Mc- 
Neill & Libby, Chicago; Allan 
Brown, Bakelite Corporation, New 
York, and A. T. Preyer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Vick Chemical Co., 
Greensboro, N. C. 


Mr. Lichtenberg set the pace for 
the convention in a thoughtful ad- 
dress Monday. He pointed out that 
while distribution costs have risen, 
profits have increased. 

“Yet there is no denying that in 
spite of improvements in distribu- 
tion, costs are continuing to rise,” 
he said. 

“We are learning more about 
trading centers. Instalment selling 


Distribution Costs 
Have Been Reduced, 
A.N.A. Chief Asserts 


A. N. A. PRESIDENT 


Lee H. Bristol 


becomes scientific. Co-operative 
marketing and co-operative buying 
are effecting vast economies. Ac- 
counting practice keeps inventories 
in trim. Packing and packaging 
prevents pilfering and deteriora- 
tion. Salesmen are carefully in- 
structed. These developments are 
actual manifestations of successes 
in saving.” 


Why Costs Are High 


“Is it that mass production and 
economical distribution vary  in- 
versely? A hundred thousand shoe 
cobblers would have in the aggre- 
gate only a nominal distribution 
cost, because all their customers live 
around the corner. One shoe fac- 
tory, supplying the same markets, 
would obviously have a much big- 
ger distribution cost. You do not 
have to look further to visualize 
the counter-balance between pro- 
duction and distribution. 

“But the big thing for us to note 
is that distribution costs today are 
not comparable with those of other 
years. Why? Because they include 
a great many more functions and 
operations. 


Allocation Is Needed 


“Once upon a time, when you 
bought a shoe, you got a shoe. Now 
you get a wide choice, you get 
fashion, a virtual guarantee, deliv- 
ery and the privilege of changing 
your mind; you get credit and you 
may even get repair service. All 

(Continued on Page 11) 


tion. 


prices. 


A. N. A. Condemns Combinations; 
Asks Publishers to Reduce Their Rates 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 12.—Enforced combination newspaper rates 
were condemned in resolutions adopted by the Association of National 
Advertisers. The association reiterated its belief that such combinations 
are “economically illogical and a detriment to efficiency.” 

Another resolution pointed out that department stores and chains often 
manufacture their own products, hence are in competition with national 
advertisers. On this basis, the “general” rate was called unfair competi- 


A third resolution asked publishers to suspend proposed rate increases, 
and further, to reduce present rates, in line with declining commodity 


“Time” Sells “Tide” 

New York, Nov. 14.—Ray Rubicam, 

a group of associates have purchased ‘ 

“Time.” Mr. Rubicam said “Tide” will be published by a separate organ- 
ization not identified with the agency. 


ide” from the company publishing 


Srotient of Young & Rubicam, and 


WHY HOLLAND IS 
APPROXIMATING 
ITS 1925 SALES 


Advertising Backed by Rigi 
Standards 


Holland, Mich., Nov. 13.—At last 
accounts, the difference in 1929 and 
1930 volume of the Holland Furnace 
Company was estimated at “four 
days,” and the Holland organization 
is now earnestly engaged in trying 
to wipe those days off the calendar 
of results. A handsome gain was 
made in October. 


This would indicate that the com- 
pany’s 1930 advertising has been 
sensationally successful. While A. 
W. Wrieden, advertising manager, 
believes that the advertising has 
helped the sales organization over- 
come “conditions,” he also thinks 
that advertising failures and suc- 
cesses are determined pretty much 
in advance by the product and meth- 
ods of merchandising it. 


“Our campaign does not concern 
merely castings and heating,” he 
commented. “It pivots around do- 
mestic air conditioning and the fac- 
tors of health and comfort made 
possible by an improved warm air 
furnace.” 

Adequate moisture content and 
air motion are indispensable to 
health and comfort, the company 
believes. 


A New Conception 
After years of experimental work 
the Holland Company has perfected 
warm air heating plants which in 
addition to providing sufficient heat 
also automatically humidify indoor 
air and maintain it in a state of 
gentle yet draftless motion. 

The humidifying unit has capacity 
for evaporating from 8 to 25 gallons 
of water a day, according to require- 
ments. In the average six-room 
house of approximately 10,000 to 
12,000 cubic feet at least 8 gallons 
of water should be evaporated daily 
to insure a relative humidity com- 
mensurate with the requirements of 
health and comfort at moderate tem- 
peratures. 


In the Holland Vaporaire heating 
plant air motion is provided by an 
electrically operated and controlled 
air propeller in the top of the fur- 
nace jacket. In addition to eliminat- 
ing dependency upon gravity for 
warm air circulation the operation 
of this propeller keeps the air in the 
house in constant yet draftless mo- 
tion, preventing the formation of 
pockets of stagnant air and strata 
of hot and cold air. With the air 
propeller unit in operation the air in 
a home is changed from five to six 
times per hour. 

During the hot summer days the 
operation of the fan obviates stag- 
nant and warm air conditions and 
the gentle air motion produces a 
sensibility of physical comfort equal 
to that which might accompany a 
drop of 10 to 15 degrees in tempera- 
ture. This is made possible by the 
fact that the moving air gently car- 
ries away bodily heat and moisture 
just as do gentle outdoor breezes. 


The Installation Problem 
The company’s advertising has ac- 
quainted the layman with some of 
these principles. The company found 


some years ago, however, that its 
methods were being abused and mis- 
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used by incompetents and what it 
styles “Jerry-builders.” 

It had the courage to junk its en- 
tire distribution system and create a 
new one, under direct control of 
headquarters. It now maintains 
more than 500 branch plants in as 
many leading cities, each being in 
charge of a factory-trained heating 
engineer. 

While all sales and installations 
are made through these branches, its 
sales engineers are without author- 
ity to complete a sales contract 
until they have secured approval of 
the proposed installation from head- 
quarters. 

This complete control of its prod- 
uct has enabled the company to suc- 
cessfully merchandise two factors 
not commonly associated with fur- 
nace installations. The first is guar- 
anteed heating performance of every 
heating plant installed by its engi- 
neers, backed by a surety bond. The 
second and most important lies in 
the merchandising of the comforts 
and healthfulness of air condition- 
ing. 

Tailor-Made Heating 

A guarantee of satisfactory heat- 
ing plant performance is made pos- 
sible by the fact that every Holland 
Vaporaire air-conditioning system 1s 
engineered to fit the house it is to 
heat. The branch engineer makes a 
thorough analysis of a house and 
a computation of the heat losses dur- 
ing the winter season, based on type 
of construction, number of doors and 
windows, partition locations and the 
many other factors that affect heat- 
ing. 

He forwards this data, together 
with a plan of the house and his 
recommendation as to the size of 
heating plant necessary to offset the 
heat losses, to the engineering de- 
partment at Holland for checking 
and authority to proceed with the 
installation. 


This control of the actual installa- 
tion of its products makes it pos- 
sible for the Holland Company to 
merchandise guaranteed home heat- 
ing. This is one of the strong fea- 
tures of the company’s nation-wide 
advertising program. 

The advertising program includes 
carefully prepared advertisements 


15 Million Sales 
of Colgate-Gillette 


The Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company, Chicago, has_ sold 
15 million combination deals 
of Colgate-Palmolive shaving 
cream and the new Gillette 
razor since May 1. 

On its first combination deal 
in 1924, the Palmolive Com- 
pany made 6 million sales. In 
1927, 9 million sales were 
made. The current figure es- 
tablishes a record. 


in popular magazines of national 
circulation and in leading trade and 
class publications. Newspapers are 
extensively used. 

This sales promotion work is 
further extended by comprehen- 
sive mail campaigns employing 
brochures, folders and small mailing 
pieces. The printed matter is pre- 
pared for specific classes of people. 
There are special mailing pieces for 
users of stoves and other old style 
heating systems, prospective home 
builders, architects, contractors, 
builders, oil burner dealers and coal 
dealers. 

The publication advertising is 
placed by Maxon, Inc., Detroit 
agency. 

The company has also created the 
Holland Institute of Thermology 
with an extensive laboratory in Chi- 
cago, for research in heating and 
ventilating. This institute is an in- 
strument for public education on the 
subject of air conditioning. It has 
issued and given wide circulation to 
two instructive booklets, one entitled 
“Humidity in the Home” and the 
other “Air Motion in Home-Cooling 
and Home-Heating.” There has been 
wide demand for these books for use 
in science classes in higher schools 
of learning. 


Represent Daily 
The Frederic A. Kimball Company 
has been appointed national adver- 
tising representative of the Portage 
(Wis.) Register-Democrat. 


Boat Paper Quits 
Outboard Motor Boat, New York, 
has discontinued publication. 


tic, effective. 


advertising depends 


on COLOR 


Practically to the exclusion of “copy” 
the SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES de- 
pend on color in selling to the readers 
of The Big 4 Magazines. 


So much can be told in a generous sized 
color page, and so vividly, that there is 
no need to draw on the imagination of 
your audience. Color is forceful, drama- 


The Big 4 Group offers unusual advan- 
tages in color to the advertiser interested 
in an active buying market of over half 
a million men and women. Men and 
women whose preference in reading 
matter marks them above the average 
in taste and whose ability to travel in 
comfortable luxury indicates the extent 
of their wealth, form a market well worth 


Forum 
Golden Book World's Work 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Review of Reviews 


HOOVER GIVES 
HIS ESTIMATE 
OF ADVERTISING 


Warns A. N. A. That Truth Is 
Essential 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 11—Per- 
haps the passing years will stamp 
Hoover as the first and only Presi- 
dent of the United States who ap- 
preciated the contribution of adver- 
tising to the prosperity of the 
country. 

Be that as it may, President 
Hoover gave a masterly summary of 
the functions of advertising in ad- 
dressing the Association of National 
Advertisers at its annual dinner last 
night. 

“Advertising is one of the vital 
organs of our entire economic and 
social system,” said the President. 

“It certainly is the vocal organ 
by which industry sings its songs 
of beguilement. By the stimulants 
of advertising you havé.stirred the 
lethargy of the old law of supply 
and demand until you have trans- 
formed cottage industries into mass 
production. 

“From enlarged diffusion of ar- 
ticles and services you cheapen costs 
and thereby you are a part of the 
dynamic force which creates higher 
standards of living. 


Speeds Use of Discoveries 

“You also hurry up the general 
use of every discovery in science 
and every invention in industry. It 
probably required 1,000 years to 
spread the knowledge and applica- 
tion of that great human invention, 
the wheeled cart. It has taken you 
only 20 years to make the automo- 
bile the universal tool of man. 

“Moreover, your constant exploi- 
tation of every improvement in 
every article and service spreads a 
restless pillow for every competitor 
and drives the producer to feverish 


exertions in new invention, new 
service, and still more improve- 
ment. 


“You make possible the vast dis- 
tribution of information, of good 
cheer and tribulation which comes 
with the morning paper, the period- 
ical, and the radio. And your con- 
tributions to them sustain a great 
army of authors and artists who 
could not otherwise join in the 
standards of living you create. 

“Your latest contribution to con- 
structive joy is to make possible the 
hourly spread of music, entertain- 
ment, and political assertion to the 
radio sets in 12,000,000 homes. 

“At one time advertising was per- 
haps looked upon as an intrusion, a 
clamor to the credulous. But your 
subtlety and beguiling methods have 
long since overcome this resentment. 
The public has ceased to deny the 
usefulness of advertising and has 
come to include you in the things we 
bear in life. 


Good Will Essential 

“But in more serious turn, the 
very importance of the position 
which advertising has risen to oc- 
cupy in the economic system is in 
direct proportion to the ability of 
the people to depend upon the 
probity of the statements you 
present. 

“The advertising executive and 
the medium through which he ad- 
vertises must see to it that the de- 
sire you create is satisfied by the 
article recommended. The good will 
of the public toward the producer, 
the goods, or the service is the es- 
sential of sound advertising—for no 
business succeeds upon the sale of 
an article once. 

“And to maintain this confidence 
of the public you and the mediums 
which you patronize have an inter- 
est that others do not violate con- 
fidence and thereby discredit the 
whole of advertising. 

“You have recognized that respon- 
sibility. The Better Business Bu- 
reau and the vigilance agencies 
which you have set up to safeguard 
the general reputation of advertis- 


REAPPOINTED 


Albert E. Haase 


Mr. Haase was again selected as 
managing director of the A. N. A. 
at its Washington convention. 


ing are not only sound ethics but 
sound business. In the policing of 
your own business you are contrib- 
uting soundly to self-government by 
curing abuse without the interfer- 
ence of government.” 


Why Newspaper 
Halftones Must 
Be Given Depth 


New York, Nov. 13—It’s a long 
trail from a completed halftone to 
reproduction in a newspaper, which 
is why the Joint Committee on 
Newspaper Printing, representing 
the American Newspaper Publishers 
Association and the American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies, 
stresses adequate depth in news- 
paper halftones. 

The committee has issued a re- 
port and exhibit, “Etching Depth of 
Halftones,” which may be secured 
from either organization by those 
interested. 

As a rule, according to this re- 
port, there are five steps necessary 
before the halftone is reproduced. 
Each of these five removals from 
the original can easily cause loss of 
depth. If the halftone was not deep 
enough to start with, it is usually 
unsafe by the time it appears in 
print. 

The committee reiterated its for- 
mer advice to advertisers to send 
newspapers electros of advertise- 
ments containing a halftone, rather 
than mats. 


Another Affiliation 


Grace & Holliday, Detroit, have 
formed an affiliation with Sellers 
Service, Inc., outdoor advertising 
agency of Chicago. 

Grace & Holliday handle such ac- 
counts as Continental Motors Corp., 
Carnation Milk and Hart canned 

s. 
Sellers serves Quaker Oats, Swift 
& Co., Carnation Milk, and others 
of prominence. 


Platt to Address Chicago 


Association of Commerce 

Warren C. Platt, publisher of Na- 
tional Petroleum News, Cleveland, 
and president of the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., is to speak at a 
luncheon meeting of the Association 
of Commerce of Chicago November 
19 at the Hotel LaSalle. His subject: 
“The Business Situation as a Busi- 
ness Publisher Sees It.” 


Join Blaker Agency 
Rochester B. Jones has left Lyd- 
don, Hanford & Kimball to join the 
building division of the Blaker Ad- 
vertising Agency, New York. 
Another addition to Blaker is Al- 
fred E. Fountain, Jr., former vice- 


resident of Lyddon, Hanford & 
imball. 
Gerlach Is Agent 


A. J. Gerlach has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the National 
Equipment Corp., Milwaukee, and 


has opened an advertising agency at 
757 N. Broadway, that city. 


TO WAGE WAR 
ON CREMO COPY 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 13—The 
Cremo cigar advertising of the 
American Tobacco Company will be 
made an issue by Representative 
Celler of Brooklyn, when Congress 
convenes in December. 

Mr. Celler indicated this action 
in a letter to Edgar A. McCulloch, 
chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. 

“In this company’s advertising of 
Cremo,” said Mr. Celler in his letter, 
“they employ such phrases as ‘spit 
is a horrid word,’ ‘avoid spit-tipped 
cigars,’ and others which by fair 
implication make the public believe 
that all hand-made cigars are spit- 
tipped and therefore unsanitary and 
dangerous to health. 

“Not only is advertising of this 
character unfair, being contrary 
to the provisions of the Federal 
Trade Commission Act and other 
similar statutes, but it contains a 
strong element of untruth. 

“Prior to the introduction of ma- 
chinery all cigars were made by hu- 
man hands. Never before has it 
been said, directly or by inference, 
that hand-made cigars were a men- 
ace to health. 

“Even today the better brands of 
cigars are all made by hand. Ma- 
chinery has not yet been devised to 
make a cigar that will satisfy fas- 
tidious smokers. 

“This advertising is eminently un- 
fair, because a bar sinister is placed 
upon manufacturers of hand-made 
cigars. They constitute a very sub- 
stantial industry, involving many 
employes, with considerable invest- 
ments. 

“I am informed by the National 
Cigar Leaf Tobacco Association and 
other reputable sources that it is not 
true every cigar made by hand is 
spit upon in the forming of the 
head. 

“IT, from personal knowledge, can 
testify to conditions in various cigar 
manufactories where cigars are 
made by machine and by hand, and 
I have never yet seen in modern 
up-to-date factories the use of spit 
in the forming of the tip of the 
cigar or any other unsanitary prac- 
tice in connection therewith.” 


Death Shadows 
Convention of 


Publishers 


Sea Island, Ga., Nov. 12—The fall 
convention of the American News- 
paper Publishers Association was 
marred by the sudden death of 
Charles D. Atkinson, business man- 
ager of the Atlanta Journal. Mr. 
Atkinson, who was 55 years old, 
passed away at the opening session 
Monday. All social functions were 
cancelled. 

Economy was the keynote of the 
convention, at which Howard Davis, 
of the New York Herald Tribune, 
presided, in the absence of Henry 
Chandler, of Los Angeles. 

The publishers were welcomed to 
the state by Governor Hardman. Ad- 
dresses were made by W. G. Chand- 
ler, of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers; Lee A. White, Detroit News; 
John Benson, president of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies, and others. 

Col. Frank Knox, of the Hearst 
organization, led an open forum 
Monday night. 

Radio competition was given a 
prominent place on the program. 


13 Years Old 

The Women’s Advertising Club of 
Chicago will celebrate its 13th anni- 
versary at 6 P. M. November 18 at 
the Chicago Women’s Club. 

Each guest is asked to wear some- 
thing indicating her birth month. An 
astrologist will be on hand to tell 
the fate of those present. 


Named by “News” 


The Thomas F. Clark Company 
has become national advertising rep- 
—— of the Seminole (Okla.) 

ews. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


JOHN L. MAHIN, 
HARDY PIONEER, 
TAKEN BY DEATH 


Figured in Many Advertising 
Successes 


New ‘York, Nov. 13—John Lee 
Mahin, one of the most colorful 
figures in American advertising, 
died at the Madison Hospital No- 
vember 9, following a protracted 
illness. He was president of John 
Lee Mahin, Inc., local agency. 

Funeral services, held from the 
Plaza Funeral Home Tuesday after- 
noon, were attended by many ad- 
vertising men of New York. Burial 
was private. 

Though Mr. Mahin was but 61 
years of age, he was long considered 
one of the leading figures in the 
field of advertising. He was asso- 
ciated for more than 30 years with 
the marketing of many manufac- 
tured products that have become well 
known in every household. 

These included a rather diversified 
line, but he was perhaps best known 
for his work with soap, breakfast 
foods and canned goods. One of his 
first great successes was attained 
during his association with the 
Cream of Wheat Company. He de- 
veloped the original advertising of 
this product. 


Refused Tobacco Copy 


Mr. Mahin refused to handle the 
advertising of either liquor or to- 
bacco in the days before prohibition. 
He explained that he took this stand 
as a tribute to the memory of his 
mother. 

Mr. Mahin was born at Muscatine, 
Iowa, December 14, 1869. He was 
the son of John Lee Mahin, Sr., 
who was for many years the pub- 
lisher of the Muscatine Journal. He 
attended the Wayland Academy, at 
Beaver Dam, Wis., after which he 
became a reporter on his father’s 
paper. He became city editor, later 
assuming the business management 
of the paper. 

He resigned in 1890 and became 
a student at the Chicago College of 
Law. The following year he joined 
the advertising department of the 
Chicago Daily News, and soon aban- 
doned his law studies to take up 
advertising as a profession. 

He resigned from the News to be- 
come advertising manager of the 
Interior. In 1898 he organized and 
became president of the Mahin Ad- 
vertising Agency in Chicago, which 
became one of the largest in the 
Middle West. 


Joined by Rankin 


An interesting feature of this 
period of Mr. Mahin’s life was his 
association with William H. Rankin. 
At this time Mr. Rankin was em- 
ployed as western manager for the 
Street Railways Advertising Com- 
pany, of New York, under Thomas 
Balmer. He resigned in 1909 to be- 
come vice-president of the Mahin 
Advertising Agency. In 1916 he 
purchased Mr. Mahin’s interest in 
the company, and the following year 


’ changed its name to the William H. 


Rankin Company. 

“Mr. Mahin was unquestionably 
one of our most constructive 
pioneers,” said Mr. Rankin. 

“He trained more young men who 
afterwards became successful in ad- 
vertising than did any other agency 
in the country. He had the ability 
to instill his own progressive ideas 
in the minds of others. 

“It was Mr. Mahin who put the 
word ‘data’ into the language of ad- 
vertising some 20 or 25 years ago. 

“He also had a great deal to do 
with the development of ‘psychology’ 
in connection with advertising. With 
the assistance of Mr. Balmer he 
succeeded in getting Walter Dill 
Scott, of Northwestern University, 
to make a study of this subject, and 
to write the first book ever pub- 


LABORS ENDED 


John Lee Mahin 


lished on the psychology of adver- 
tising.” 
Made World Tour 

Following the sale of the Mahin 
Advertising Agency to Mr. Rankin, 
Mr. Mahin took an extended vaca- 
tion, making a tour of the world. 

Returning to New York City he 
joined the Federal Advertising 
Agency as a director. He continued 
in this position until 1925, when he 
joined Barron G. Collier, Inc., as 
vice-president of this company and 
its subsidiary, the Street Railways 
Advertising Company. In this 
capacity Mr. Mahin was for a 
time in charge of most of the street 
car advertising of the country. 

Two years ago he resigned from 
the Collier organization and again 
entered the agency business with 
his own company, John Lee Mahin, 
Inc., with headquarters in New York. 

For several years Mr. Mahin was 
a member of the Speakers Bureau 
of the Advertising Federation of 
America, and addressed nearly 
every important advertising club in 
the United States. He also lectured 
before the University of Chicago, 
the University of Wisconsin, North- 
western University, and the adver- 
tising and selling classes of adver- 
tising clubs. 

He was the author of a number 
of books on advertising, selling and 
marketing subjects, the best known 
of which were “Mahin’s Advertis- 
ing Data Book,” and “Advertising- 
Selling the Consumer.” He was at 
one time publisher and editor of 
Mahin’s Magazine. 

Mr. Mahin is survived by his 
widow and three children by a 
former marriage. They are Mrs. 
C. T. Adams, of Chicago; Mrs. J. R. 
Hennett, of Garden City, L. I.; and 
John Lee Mahin, Jr., copy chief for 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, advertising 
agency of New, York. : 


Mifflin Names Agency 


The Mifflin Chemical Corp., of 
Philadelphia, manufacturer of Mif- 
flin mouth wash, Mifflin rub-down, 
and Mylin, has appointed Jerome B. 
Gray, of that city, to direct its ad- 
vertising. 

Newspapers, direct mail, street 
cars and outdoor advertising will 
be used. 


Plan Fish Campaign 


As the basis for a campaign to 
increase consumption of fish, the 
Canadian Minister of Fisheries has 
engaged Cockfield, Brown & Co., 
Montreal, to make a survey. 

Canadian consumption is but 22 
pounds per year, as compared with 
40.3 pounds for England. 


Greene Transfers 


H. S. Greene, formerly general 
sales manager of the Barber-Greene 
Company, Aurora, IIl., has been 
elected to the same post with the 
Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee. 

Mr. Greene has been with the 
Milwaukee company since 1929, in 
charge of co-ordination of sales and 
distribution. 


In New Quarters 
The Morgan-Todd Company, ad- 
vertising agency of Mansfield, O., 
has occupied the second floor of a 
new building at Third and Diamond 


streets. 


Pre-Makeready 
Department Is 
Newest Method 


One of the leading topics in the 
printing industry is the declaration 
made by R. B. Crehore, vice-presi- 
dent of the Hacker Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago, before the recent convention 
of the United Typothetae of 
America, that methods which have 
improved efficiency and _ reduced 
overhead in other manufacturing 
lines may be applied to printing. 

One of the innovations recom- 
mended by Mr. Crehore is the crea- 
tion of a pre-makeready depart- 
ment, which would reduce the time 
that $15,000 presses stand idle while 
makeready is achieved. 

“There is no veil of mystery sur- 
rounding makeready,” asserted Mr. 
Crehore. 

“It merely consists of shimming 
and scraping to fit a pressure con- 
tact between two surfaces. The 
amount of fitting depends on the 
condition of the surfaces. 


The Old Way 


“The traditional way of fitting 
these surfaces together is to leave 
it all to the pressman. Long prac- 
tice has made him skillful, and he 


makes a good job of it, even if a 
$15,000 press stands idle while he 
does it. 

“Because he has always done the 
job, we call it his problem, and con- 
tinue sending him, without question, 
whatever the printer, the electro- 
typer or the photo-engraver send 
him. A better way is to roll up 
your own sleeves for a few days 
and see what’s wrong with those 
surfaces and what can be done 
about improving them.” 

Mr. Crehore said that the pre- 
makeready department should be 
placed in charge of an expert. 

“The equipment should consist of 
an accurate proof press,” he said— 
“not of the rubber blanket variety. 
Certain measuring devices should 
be provided, with a variety of small 
tools for re-mounting plates or for 
making minor corrections. An ac- 
curate type-high planer may be 
indicated.” 

This plan is already in use among 
some printers doing a high quality 
of catalog and color printing, he 
said. 


Has Radio Department 


The Keelor & Stites Company, 
Cincinnati, has installed a radio de- 
partment, under the direction of 
Thomas Warner, who has been as- 
sociated with several radio stations. 


Famous Printers Dined 

George Jones, of London; William 
Edwin Rudge, of New York, and 
John Henry Nash, of San Fran- 
cisco, were guests of Seattle busi- 
ness men last week. Frank McCaf- 
frey, widely known Seattle typog- 
rapher, presided at the dinner. 


Continue Salmon Drive 

The Associated Salmon Packers 
met in Seattle last week and voted 
to continue the salmon campaign, 
which has completed its first year. 

A slogan is sought by Erwin, 
Wasey & Co., in charge. 


Engravers Combine 
The Western Engraving & Color- 
type Company and the Seattle En- 
graving Co., both of Seattle, have 
merged to form the largest photo- 
engraving plant in the Northwest. 
Haller C. Campbell is president. 


Represents “Zeitung” 
Joshua B. Powers, Inc., has been 
appointed United States represen- 
tative of Hamburger Illustrierte 
Zeitung, a German weekly printed 
in rotogravure. 


Joins Red Network 
Station WBEN has become the 
Buffalo outlet for the Red Network 
of the National Broadcasting Co., 
succeeding WGR. 


THE” 


MAN 


is a monument to 


writing should be. 


STEEL 


a | 


di He WEDDING” by Owen Francis 
is a feature of November Scribner's. 

It is a feature because it is the story of 
the “‘hunkies’’ who furnish the man- 
power, the life-blood of steel. America 


glory of the Age of Steel. The “hunkies” 
make steel possible. Mr. Francis knows 
them from having worked by their side 
in the white heat and glare and back- 
breaking labor of the Open Hearth. He 
depicts the courage and strength and 
colossal humor and joy of living of these 
strange, vital people. It is writing as 


Scribner’s published the first stories of 
Ernest Hemingway, Will James, Captain 
Thomason, Oliver La Farge, Walter 
Edmonds and many others because they 
had something to say. They were not 
writing slick, smooth, well-written 
nothings. They were not turning out the 


HUNKIE” ~— 


steel and the chief 


ult 


anaemic, bloodless, sophisticated “fine” 
writings which often pass as literature. 

Scribner’s is breaking through the ar- 
tistic shell and getting to the roots of the 
America we are living in. Not neces- 
sarily bringing out the crudity and crass- 
ness of it (though these things are not to 
be blinked), but presenting the underly- 
ing current of it, the deep stream which 
flows through us all and makes us 
distinctive American beings. 

There is something going on around 
us. We feel it, we grasp for it, but only 
seldom do we get hold of it. If literature 


means anything it means the expression 


of these yedrnings, these fundamentals. 
“Hunkie Wedding” by Mr. Francis is of 
that kind. It will be followed by the 
important work of others who feel 
the American spirit and can express it. 


NOVEMBER 


SCRIBNER’S 


Princeton Seniors selected Ernest Hemingway and S. S. Van Dine as their favorite authors. 
Rutgers Seniors selected John Galsworthy and S. S. Van Dine. All are Scribner's authors. 
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Price Appeal in Today’s Advertising 


After all is said and done, the 
price of an article is one of the most 
important features considered by a 
prospective purchaser. The price 
may determine whether he can pay 
for it at all, and certainly whether 
it will fit his requirements better 
than something else. If the price 
has been changed, and is lower than 
formerly, then the consumer cer- 
tainly will take this fact into ac- 
count in making his decision. 


The price element of current 
advertising ought to be a subject 
worth special emphasis, because 
with commodity prices lower than 
they have been in years, it is pos- 
sible to offer buyers much greater 
value than for a long time. That 
this is being done is evident in much 
of the retail advertising which is 
now appearing. The public is being 
shown by actual demonstration that 
prices are lower and values greater. 


The chain stores have been mak- 
ing good on their claim that greater 
economies in distribution are re- 
flected in lower prices to the public. 
The A. & P., for instance, has been 
about the first large merchandiser 
to translate low prices for wheat 
into low prices for bread. Other 
products in the food lines have been 
similarly cut. 


The Walgreen drug chain is fea- 
turing cut prices even more than 
formerly. Special window displays 
have been devised to show how rad- 
ical the slashes have been, and the 
slogan, “Your dollar buys more to- 
day,” is being given emphasis in the 
windows and in the retail adver- 
tising. 

In the automobile field, announce- 
ments which are being made regard- 
ing new cars demonstrate that the 
industry is making use of its 
technological facilities to produce 
cars which are more attractive both 
as to appearance and price. The 
shrewd merchandisers in the auto- 
motive field have evidently recog- 
nized that the market today can be 
won more successfully through a 
price attack than on any other basis. 


National advertisers in some in- 
stances have felt that since quality 
is one of the elements constantly 
stressed in their advertising, reduced 
prices are not needed to make their 
goods acceptable and attractive to 
the public. This may be true in some 
cases, but it is doubtful if it can be 
accepted as a general statement. 
Certainly, as a means of developing 
greater buying activity on the part 
of the general public, more attrac- 
tive prices would seem to be in 
order. 


General Foods is making use of 
this argument in its advertising for 
Maxwell House coffee. The con- 
sumer is being told that coffee prices 
have been reduced and that Max- 
well House too is being offered at 
such a low price that anyone who 
wants to enjoy a product of this 
quality can now afford to do so. 
Consumers are aware of the coffee 
price situation, and Maxwell House 


advertising would be weaker if it 
did not meet this situation frankly 
and capitalize it. 


Procter & Gamble’s line of soap 
products is being offered to the pub- 
lic at unusually low prices. A Chi- 
cago department store advertised 
that it had purchased fifteen car- 
loads of P-G goods and offered them 
at special prices, both for single 
units and in quantities. The sale was 
advertised in smashing style. 


Much of the “Buy Now” propa- 
ganda which is appearing in the 
newspapers and elsewhere, and is 
tostered by commercial organiza- 
tions and well-meaning individuals, 
fails to take account of the fact that 
the public generally is not convinced 
that retail prices are as low as they 
should be, general commodity prices 
and the general business situation 
considered. “Buy Now” falls on 
deaf ears when their owners are 
not sold on the idea that present 
prices make purchases a good buy. 


Magnus Alexander, president of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board, said at a recent meeting in 
New York that the best way to 
bring about more active buying is 
to provide an inducement in the 
form of lower prices. Such an action 
automatically brings more consumers 
into the market and tends to over- 
come any hesitation due to other 
factors. 


The Chicago Association of Com- 
merce has refused to sponsor any 
“Buy Now” promotion activities, but 
has taken the ground that normal 
buying is the objective to be sought. 
The slogan of the association is 
“Steady Buying Steadies Business.” 
It is recognized that the individual 
will not buy merely to be altruistic 
and to help that mysterious factor 
called general conditions, but be- 
cause he feels that his money is 
purchasing real value—maybe extra 
value. 


“The campaign,’ says the asso- 
ciation, “is based on an appeal to 
those whose income has been unim- 
paired in the business decline, to 
make normal purchases now for 
normal needs. It is at marked vari- 
ance with the flag-waving ‘Buy 
Now’ drives and other appeals to 
sentiment that have been conducted 
in other sections of the country.” 


Advertising is looked to to create 
interest in goods and services, and 
to build prestige for trade names. 
It is asking too much of advertis- 
ing, however, to expect it to over- 
come buying resistance based on the 
feeling that prices are too high, and 
to make up for lack of maximum 
value, competitively speaking, with 
a great name. 


The consumer wants more value 
for his dollar at present, and the 
advertising which has the greatest 
opportunity to succeed is that which 
tells a convincing story of a good 
product, priced in line with today’s 
conditions, and offering greater 
service and value than ever before. 


Information 


for Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or 
agency from the companies sponsor- 
ing them, or through ADVERTISING 
AGE: 


178. The Big Little 
Nebraska. 


The sub-head of this booklet is- 
sued by the Nebraska Farmer is 
“Where a million-dollar retail vol- 
ume is average for a town of 840 
people and 80 per cent of that vol- 
ume comes from the farmers.” 

The booklet analyzes sales in 
every Nebraska town of importance, 
dividing them into local sales and 
volume derived from farmers’ buy- 
ing. The total business is further 
divided into commodities, which 
gives every manufacturer the op- 
portunity of figuring potential sales 
of his product. 


179. How Many Architects? 


The question is asked and ans- 
wered by Architecture-in a folder 
which tells the story. The point is 
that there are less than 12,000 prac- 
ticing architects, representing close 
to a 3 billion dollar market. Thus, 
“the largest industry in America 
(excepting only agriculture) can be 
blanketed at an absurdly low cost.” 


180. A Man, a Black Panel, a Steel 
Spire. 

Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Inc., is now the largest single net- 
work in radio, according to this 
folder from that company. Columbia 
paints the radio picture with broad 
strokes and pokes a little fun at 
the man who insists that the new 
baby stand still long enough to be 
measured. é 


181. Tracing Your Wholesale Trade. 


A book of 176 pages reporting on 
the interrogation of grocery, drug, 
hardware and dry goods jobbers 
with respect to the volume of busi- 
ness done in small towns, the quali- 
fications of small town dealers, their 
brand preferences, etc. 

The evidence indicates that aver- 
age retail purchases parallel the 
population and that the volume of 
small town business, therefore, is 
greater than generally believed. Pre- 
pared by Walter Mann & Staff for 
the Household Magazine, Topeka, 
Kans. 


182. The Church Builder. 


An annual supplement published 
by the Christian Herald, New York, 
for the guidance of architects, con- 
tractors, church planning commit- 
tees and all advertisers of building 
materials and equipment desirous of 
selling the church market. Included 
in the 72 pages are photographs, 
plans and specifications of many 
of the newest and finest church 
buildings. 


183. Memphis. 


In this multiple-page folder, the 
Press-Scimitar endeavors to answer 
succinctly the questions an adver- 
tiser planning to cover this city 
might ask. To assist advertisers, 
the folder states, a free merchandis- 
ing paper is circulated to 2,300 re- 
tailers, dealers are contacted, re- 
prints are distributed and salesmen 
are provided with dealer lists. 


184. 1930-1931 Space Buyers Ref- 
erence Annual. 


In this 64-page book, the National 
Geographic, Washington, D. C. 
shows what can be accomplished in 
a circulation breakdown when thor- 
oughness is uppermost in mind. 
Figures showing the number of 
English reading subscribers in for- 
eign countries indicates that in- 
dulgence itself does not quiet the 
wanderlust. Aruba, for example, 
accounts for 45, Celebes, 24, Fiji, 
159, and Cyprus, 39. This maga- 
zine’s circulation is placed at 1,275,- 
418, obtained without resource to 
solicitors or bargain offers. It 
quotes a declaration of the 4 A’s 
that it has the lowest cost of any 
magazine for reaching families of 
incomes above $5,000. 


Towns of 


EXPLANATION 


—Idaho Blue Bucket. 


Frosh: Wonder what gave Professor Wilkins such a cynical 


attitude toward life? 


Soph: When he was a boy his father always whipped him with 


an American Mercury. 


Voice of the Advertiser 


Many Good Copy Men 
Born to Blush Unseen 


To the Editor: In spite of all his 
excellent qualities, Bruce Barton, 
like many other men who reach the 
dizzy heights of the idolized, seems 
to have lost his balance. This in 
reference to your story, “Only 50 
Good Copywriters in Country.” 

There are ever so many more than 
50 good advertising copywriters in 
obscure parts of the United States, 
in obscure positions, but doing excel- 
lent jobs of effective, and therefore 
good copywriting—obscure only be- 
cause of short appropriations, nar- 
row markets and generally in not 
prominent mediums; and with style, 
idea, correctness of appeal and form 
of English that register outstand- 
ing success in their markets. 

Too many of us are prone to con- 
fine our selection of the leading ad- 
vertising writers to those who pre- 
pare copy for the “big shot” maga- 
zines, where the power of the page 
and the appropriation behind it 
carry the copy over. 

Disregarded is the man with only 
a few dollars to spend, whose each 
word of copy must ring with posi- 
tive sales results, who is compelled 
to produce because results are 
watched more closely and measured 
by a finer gauged rule. 

There, after all, are where good 
advertising copywriters are—more 
than 50 of them and doing the really 
big job against all odds instead of 
having all odds in their favor. 

Too many of us are prone to judge 
the copywriter by his fascinating 
phraseology rather than a compari- 
son of results with cost. 

FRANK EFFINGER 
Pres., Frank Effinger, Inc., 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


* * * 


On the Other Hand— 


To the Editor: I read the Bruce 
Barton story with much interest. 

I should say Mr. Barton was gen- 
erous in estimating the country’s 
supply of good copywriters at 50. 

Try to hire one. 

GLEN Buck 

Pres., Glen Buck Company, Chicago 


Defends B. B. B. 


To the Editor: You recently 
published a story of the first report 
of the “Committee to Investigate 
the Better Business Bureaus.” 


I am enclosing a report sent out 
by the Affiliated Better Business 
Bureaus on this subject which says 
in part: 

“Communications received by the 
Better Business Bureaus and others 
leave no doubt that the investigation 
has been charged with prejudice 
throughout, and is simply a ‘smoke 
screen’ to divert attention from the 
real issues involved in a libel suit, 
which centers around the record of 
Logan Billingsley.” 

FLINT GRINNELL 
Megr., 
Chicago Better Business Bureau 


Selling Radiators 


To the Editor: The successful 
sale of our product depends upon 
their proper installation and we are 
mostly concerned with the selection 
of reliable and competent dealers. 
Working with them, we try to de- 
velop radiator heating. 

It is a fact that 25 per cent of the 
heating trade in this country does 
75 per cent of the business. We 
try to secure the utmost co-opera- 
tion from this group. 


J. P. MOoNAN 
Director of Adv. 
American Radiator Co., New York. 


* * * 


Not an Agency 
To the Editor: Our attention has 
been called to a news item in your 
paper, referring to our company as 
an “agency.” We have had a num- 

ber of inquiries as a result. 
For your information, we are 
serving as counsel in _ industrial 


management, sales, merchandising 
and industrial research, and not as 
an advertising agency. 
W. G. VAN ScuMus 
Van Schmus, McDermid and 
Crawford, New York 
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Two for Gotham 


The American Mushroom Com- 
panies, Inc., New York, has ap- 
pointed the Gotham Advertising Co., 
of that city, to direct the advertising 
of Minuet mushrooms. 

The same agency will conduct a 
business paper campaign for the 
Schwenk Safety Device Corp., New 
York, on its safety tilters for drums, 
barrels and carboys. 


Buys Label Department 

The Consolidated Lithographing 
Corp., New York, has bought the 
cigar label and cigar band depart- 
ments of the American Lithographic 
Company. William Ottman, vice- 
president of the U. S. Printing & 
Lithograph Co., which made the sale, 
has become a vice-president of Con- 
solidated. 


No. 19 


IN A SERIES OF 
Information Bulletins 


ON THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION 


OST of the States now 
recognize the fact that 
the architect has a public re- 
sponsibility such as the doctor 
has, and that his title must be 
safeguarded from indiscrimi- 
nate use by the unqualified. 
Most of the States — and the 
rest are rapidly following into 
line—require that, before one 
may call himself an architect, 
he must be registered or licensed 
by the State, after satisfying a 
properly qualified board of ex- 
aminers. Many cities further 
protect the public by requiring 
that any building put up within 
its boundaries shall be designed 
and its erection supervised by 
one so registered or licensed. 


We have put some facts of 
this kind into a little booklet, 
“This Man, the Architect.” 
We shall be glad to send a 
copy of this upon request, 
without charge, to anyone 
who is interested. Please en- 
close a self-addressed stamped 
envelope. 


aa? oa 


Publishers of 


ARCHITECTURE 


— the professional journal —and 


of books on architecture 
A member of the National Shelter Group, the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations and the Associated 
Business Papers, Ine. 


J 
CHARLES SCRIBNER'S SONS J} 
597 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK } 


Please send without charge a copy of - J 
‘*This Man the Architect”’ } 


Lan carenen gue sent umes eeeepso uma 


PACKARD HOLDS 
COLOR EXHIBIT 


In conjunction with the Automo- 
bile Salon held in Chicago the week 
of November 10, the Packard Motor 
Car Company revealed to the public 
the sources of the beautiful color 
combinations for which Packard 
cars are famous. 


The Color Phenomena Exhibit, 
held throughout the week at the 
local show rooms, was made pos- 
sible by the co-operation of H. T. 
Strong, vice-president of Wm. Wiese 
& Co., Inc., New York, automobile 
fabric weavers, who loaned his ex- 
tensive collection of minerals, birds, 
butterflies, etc., to the exhibit, and 
demonstrated with his own scientific 
equipment endless sources of rare 
color combinations. 


Seated in the cars on display 
were mannikins from Marshall 
Field & Co., attired in costumes se- 
lected to harmonize with the finish 
of the car. Another feature of 
great interest was a car that 
changed its combination of colors 
four times a minute. This phe- 
nomenon was explained by a con- 
cealed color organ, a product of 
Klieg Bros., New York, for which 
a rental charge of $800 a week is 
made. Included in the exhibition 
were many of the original paintings 
used for Packard advertisements. 


Mr. Strong, who has been nick- 
named “the automobile beauty doc- 
tor,” has studied color intensively 
for 30 years in order to supply au- 
tomobile manufacturers with attrac- 
tive combinations that help to sell 
their product. 


Producing Color 

For many years, he said, he de- 
pended upon colored minerals, ani- 
mals, birds, landscapes, flowers, etc., 
for color ideas. Several years ago 
he turned to scientific color appa- 
ratus, and found that by filtering 
the ray from a polariscope through 
various crystals, themselves color- 
less, and projecting it upon a 
screen, he had available an infinite 
number of color combinations. 

Mr. Strong asserts that the hu- 
man eye is rapidly being trained to 
recognize colors heretofore _ invis- 
ible, and believes that in a few hun- 
dred years it will be possible to see 
infra-red and ultra-violet. The cave 
dwellers, he thinks, saw everything 
as different shades of gray. 

The Packard Color Phenomena 
Exhibit was advertised in Sunday 
editions of Chicago newspapers, fol- 
lowed by twin boxes in the large 
space used during the week to fea- 
ture the Salon showing. A special 
folder was mailed to club, profes- 
sional and college lists. 


Pioneered in Color 

As an extraneous task for the 
past five or six years, the Packard 
Motor Car Company has assigned 
to its advertising the capitalizing 
of public interest in color. It was 
the first automobile manufacturer 
to use full color magazine advertise- 
ments and to base selling copy on 
the paint schemes of its automo- 
biles. 


While the Color Phenomena Ex- 
hibit, staged in connection with 
Salon Week in all the large cities 
this year, is the most ambitious ef- 
fort so far along this line, it is 
likely that there will be further 
developments. Conjecture is invited 
by an excerpt from the invitation, 
which said: 


“Whether it be to match properly 
the various parts of a costume en- 
semble, to select appropriate and 
tasteful house or office furnishings, 
to choose the right paint scheme in 
motor cars or the correct wall tints 
for guest rooms, a knowledge of 
color harmonies is appreciated by 
everyone.” 


“Who’s Who” for Hoover 


“Who’s Who in Government,” an 
800-page volume, has been issued 
by Biographical Research, Inc., New 
York, of which Jacob Monsky, well 
known printer, is president. The 
first copy off the press was presented 
to President Hoover. 
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“Mighty Monarch of the Air,” the 
Majestic radio slogan, is being used 
with a slight change for the Majes- 
tic refrigerator. 


Plan Realty Copy 


W. H. H. Hull & Co., New York 
agency, has been appointed to di- 
rect the advertising of Hendrick & 
McMenamy, Inc., Long Island real 
estate, effective December 1. 


Keep To Be Promotion 
Manager for Condé Nast 


O. D. Keep, who has been promo- 
tion manager for Time and Fortune, 
New York, has resigned effective 
December 1 in order to become pro- 
motion manager of the Condé Nast 
Publications at the New York office. 

He succeeds Harry H. Gould, who 
becomes manager of research, with 
headquarters at the Greenwich, 
Conn., office. 

Mr. Keep is regarded as one of 
the ablest and most brilliant of the 
younger generation of publication 
promotion men. The only position 
he has held since leaving college 
has been with Time, Inc. 


New Poster Company 

The Louisville (Ky.) Poster Ad- 
vertising Company has been formed 
by Charles J. Cronan, former presi- 
dent of the Consolidated Poster Ad- 
vertising Co., of that city. W. H. 
Hughes is in active charge. 

C. M. Bryan, of the General Out- 
door Advertising Co., recently se- 
cured control of Consolidated. 


Quits Cheney Brothers 


Ralph Abercrombie has resigned 
as manager of the retail sales divi- 
sion of Cheney Brothers, New York, 
effective December 1. 

The new appointee is H. D. Wiley, 
who joined the organization in 
August as an executive associate 


of Mr. Cheney. A 


Has Retailing Paper 
The Journal of Retailing, the offi- 
cial publication of New York Uni- 
versity School of Retailing, is being 
used by several colleges in class 

work. The paper is a quarterly. 


RUPERT] THOMAS 


Don’t Forget the 
Architect 


If your product is specified by 
architects—or if it should be— 
it will pay you to give careful 
thought to the architectural end 
of your advertising. 


Continue your consumer cam- 
paign full swing—but don’t pass 
the architect by as being “cov- 
ered” by one lone paper in a 
miscellaneous trade paper 
schedule. 


We would like to tell you how 
we handle campaigns and what 
they have accomplished for lead- 
ing companies whom we serve. 


Rupert Thomas, -4dvertising 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 


An agency specializing in build- 
ing materials and equipment 


EVEN 


DIAMONDS ARE PRESENTED 


IN 


BEAUTIFUL CASES 


Other worth while things like your catalogs, sales literature and letters, are further 
enhanced by proper presentation in good envelopes. The impression you are trying to 
create is intensified when your mail matter arrives in sturdy, attractive envelopes. Your 
prospect, sensing the high valuation you place upon such messages, is favorably impressed 
and more susceptible to influence. 


Every business is in need of just such “impression factors” as this. Many of them, unfor- 
tunately, sacrifice the advantage of forceful presentation by exercising false economy in 
paying too little attention to, and too little money for, their envelopes. 


Every catalog, booklet, letter or other piece of mail matter can be made more effective 
through the subtle influence of Good Envelopes upon the recipient. 


ENVELOPES 


are just Good Business 


ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA .. 


. 19 WEST FORTY-FOURTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK 


TRY THIS! take your colored pencils and rough 
in some color in the above envelope design. 
See how effectively you can make your ‘ 
envelopes a dominating advertising medium. 
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Boys’ Wear Institute 
Decides to Disband 


The Boys’ Wear Institute, of New 
York, has disbanded because of in- 
ability to raise funds. The organi- 
zation planned an annual contest 
to determine the identity of the best 
dressed boy in the country. 


Board to Meet 


The board of directors of the 
Audit Bureau of Circulations will 
hold its monthly meeting in New 
York November 21. There will be 
no meeting in December, because of 
the holidays. 


Has Machine Account 


The Paper Converting Co., Green 
Bay, Wis., has appointed Hurja, 
Chase & Hooker, Chicago, to adver- 
tise its towel, tissue and napkin 
folding, embossing and printing ma- 
chinery. 


Agency for Piso 
The Piso Company, Warren, Pa., 
has appointed Redfield-Coupe, Inc., 
New York, to direct the advertising 
of Piso’s for coughs. 


ANNOUNCER IS 
IMPORTANT IN 
RADIO FEATURE 


Get One Who Fits, Goodwin 
Tells Club 


Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 10.—Some- 
where .there is an announcer with 
a personality which fits your radio 
program. Get him. 

That was one of the pieces of ad- 
vice brought to the Rochester Ad- 
vertising Club today by Harry C. 
Goodwin, head of H. C. Goodwin, 
Inc. 

Mr. Goodwin spends two days 
weekly in consultation with the Na- 
tional Broadcastiry: Company offi- 
cers in New York. He is one of the 


RADIO 
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No. 10 


Chicago 


WHO? 


A stove company maintains a radio 
cooking school for one hour each week 
during the morning. A recent check- 
up showed an actual membership in 
this school of 35,000 women, while it 
was estimated that approximately 
four times that many listened in. The 
cost of securing new members is four 
cents each. 


The complete story may be secured from 


SCOTT HOWE BOWEN, Inc. 


Radio Station Representatives 
Chrysler Building, New York 
Philadelphia 


Detroit Boston | Dallas 


WE ARE ART TYPOGRAPHERS 


NOT TYPE TRICKSTERS 


YPOGRAPHY “all prettied up” 


like a lovy-dovy wedding cake? No! 


Typography made starkly repulsive by 


the “back-to-ugliness” cultists? No! 


We stand, squarely between the two, 


for the naturalness that is art and 


the beauty of simplicity 


LEE & PHILLIPS, INC. | 


Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 


228 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 


Successors to 


MONTAGUE LEE COMPANY, INC. @ FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
GRAPHIC TYPESETTING CORP. @ CAXTON TYPOGRAPHERS, INC 


reasons why “a certain shoe factory 
works night in an Enna _ Jettick 
frenzy to catch up with orders.” 

“Don’t waste your money trying 
to get an announcer who pleases 
everybody,” warned Mr. Goodwin. 
“It can’t be done. 


“Rather spend your money to get 
an announcer who seems to fit in 
with your type of program. Bach 
is the man who fits in the Enna 
Jettick programs. His voice goes 
well with the Enna Jettick melodies 
broadcast on Sunday and his intro- 
duction of the Enna Jettick songbird 
program Tuesday night is really a 
part of the program. 

“The voice of any other an- 
nouncer, with the possible exception 
of Jimmy Wellington, would clash.” 

Mr. Goodwin said that no program 
pleases everybody either. 

Noisy Minority 

“Radio threatens to be controlled 
by a vociferous minority that tells 
what it likes and dislikes while the 
majority refuses to express itself,” 
he commented. “That’s why you 
get so much jazz. 


“Stations put on jazz music that 
some of you like for the same rea- 
son that makers of the cigarette 
that’s toasted by the sponsors and 
roasted by competitors pay $25,000 
a week so that you can hear 50 mu- 
sicians play music that ‘most likely 
causes some of you to switch the 
dial for a symphony in Q flat or Z 
minor.” 

Even Bach doesn’t please every- 
body, Mr: Goodwin hinted. Some 
people don’t like the voice of Calvin 
Keech. Others insist that Thorgen- 
sen’s booming exposition of the mer- 
its of Lucky Strikes is the finest 
thing on the air, while others aver 
they tune out when he speaks. 

Mr. Goodwin criticised newspa- 
pers which have deleted commercial 
names from radio programs. 


“In 1929, manufacturers of radio 
receiving sets paid 16 million dol- 
lars for newspaper advertising,” he 
said. “In one case with which I am 
familiar, using radio advertising as 
a basis or foundation has created a 
million dollars’ worth of newspaper 
advertising every year. This would 
never have been created unless the 
manufacturer had first gone on the 
air. 


“Through its various ramifica- 
tions, the radio has developed more 
newspaper advertising and direct 
mail than it has killed. 


A Supplementary Medium 
“Radio cannot stand alone any 
more than other mediums. I believe 
I am safe in saying that nine out of 
ten radio campaigns that fail do so 
because of the idea that going on the 

air is all that is necessary. 


“The same laws that govern other 
kinds of advertising apply to radio. 
If the copy is poor, you can use the 
best newspaper in the world and the 
results will be likewise. If the mes- 
sage is sent over the radio into ter- 
ritory where there is no distribu- 
tion, there will be no sales.” 


Summing up, Mr. Goodwin said 
that the chief advantage of radio is 
that more people can be reached for 
less money than in any other way. 
Second, if the program is good, the 
advertiser will get most of the people 
who like that type of program. 
Third, people who seldom read ad- 
vertising will listen to the radio 
message. 

Disadvantages are that the prod- 
uct cannot be pictured and that fea- 
tures in which the listener is in- 
terested cannot be referred to later. 


Price Controversy 

“In the third place,” said Mr. 
Goodwin, “the majority of commer- 
cial managers in radio stations are 
obsessed by the idea that you can’t 
quote prices over the air. 

“They have built up a lot of rules, 
regulations and policies that mean 
nothing beyond carrying more peo- 
ple than are needed. That is the 
fundamental reason why so many 
stations don’t make money. They 
carry too much show window stuff 
on the payroll.” 

Answering questions, Mr. Good- 
win said that he favors dealer’s 
hook-ups via newspaper space. 

“Sometimes dealers tie-in with 
national radio programs. That is, 


after the national program is over, 
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in Seattle, 


if time permits, the announcer on 
the local stations says: ‘Enna Jet- 
tick Shoes are expertly fitted by 
Burke, ete.’ 

“Sometimes dealers get in an an- 
nouncement before the program 
starts. I don’t like this. It leaves 
the impression that the program is 
the dealer’s and if you have several 
dealers in a town it makes the others 
justly sore. The best tie-in is the 
newspaper.” 

Mr. Goodwin went on record in 
favor of repeating good programs. 
He said that the best radio pages 
in the country are those of the New 
York Telegram on week days and 
the New York Times on Sundays. 

Will Rogers got $12,500 for ap- 
pearing on the Enna Jettick pro- 
gram. The total bill, including wire 
charges, was $30,000. The com- 
pany’s dealers spent $100,000 adver- 
tising the program locally. The same 
manufacturer paid Harry Lauder 
$20,000 for two broadcasts. One 
was advertised in $10,000 worth of 
rotogravure space and the other in 
a page in a general magazine. 

In every instance dealers spent 
more for newspaper space than the 
program cost the company. 


Stages Art Exhibit 


A permanent exhibit of the work 
of commercial artists will be staged 
by the San Francisco Advertising 
Club. The exhibit will give adver- 
tisers an opportunity to call on the 
artist best qualified for any given 
illustration. 


Oakes with Agency 
Russell E. Oakes, former sales and 
advertising manager of the Silver 
King division of the Waukesha 
(Wis.) Mineral Water Co., has 
joined Klau-Van Pietersom-Dunlap- 

Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee. 


Heads B. B. B. 


G. B. Ussery has become manager 
of the Birmingham Better Business 
Bureau, succeeding H. G. Mitchell, 
who left in June to accept a similar 
post in Oklahoma City. Mr. Ussery 
comes from St. Louis. 


Advertising Grass 
Hurja, Chase & Hooker, Chicago, 
are placing a business paper sched- 
ule for the Illinois Grass Co., Chi- 
cago, featuring Creeping Bent nat- 
ural grass in turf form. 


Russia Dumps 
Products in 
Foreign Marts 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 13— 
Dumping of Russian rubber foot- 
wear in Germany is demoralizing 
the market for American products 
in that country, according to ad- 
vices received by the Department of 
Commerce. 

Russia is also making a bid for 
foreign markets on tires, in spite of 
an inferior product. 

The Recino Trust, of Moscow, is 
offering rubber footwear at from 40 
to 50 cents a pair, in contrast to the 
American price of about $1.25. 

The Soviets are quoted as assert- 
ing that they will sell at lower 
prices than any competitor, regard- 
less of conditions. 

The Recino Trust is also having 
some effect on the foreign tire situ- 
ation, particularly in Denmark and 
Lithuania. French competition is 
losing ground in the former and 
British sales also are diminishing. 


Soviet tires are credited with 
winning 30 to 35 per cent of the 
Lithuanian market. 


Wood ‘H as Agency 


Gar Wood, Inc., of Marysville and 
Algemac, Mich., builder of runabout 


and cruiser type motor boats, has ~ 


appointed Advertisers Incorporated, 
Detroit, as counsel. 


Heads Direct Division 


The H. Charles Sieck Advertising 
Agency, of Los Angeles, has ap- 
pointed Harold R. Wright manager 
of its direct advertising division. 


Farm Paper Suspends 


The Georgia Farmer & Fruit 
Grower of Atlanta, has been tem- 
porarily suspended, the publishers 
announce. 


Withdraws from Group 

West Virginia Agriculturist has 
withdrawn from Agricultural Col- 
lege Magazines Associated. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


U.S, OPINION 
ON NEW LABELS 
IS AVAILABLE 


Experts Answer Questions of 
AN. A. 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 12—If a 
manufacturer is preparing to mar- 
ket a new product, the Food, Drug 
and Insecticide Division will be glad 
to give its opinion as to the legality 
of the proposed label. 

That was the statement given the 
Association of National Advertisers 
by Charles W. Crawford, in charge 
of interstate supervision for the di- 
vision. Mr. Crawford was one of a 
large number of Government ex- 
perts who passed in review before 
the A. N. A. Monday. 


“I have been surprised,” he said, 
“at the frequency with which prod- 
ucts have been placed on the mar- 
ket without procuring competent 
legal advice regarding the applica- 
tion of the Food and Drugs Act or 
the Insecticide Act. 

“I know of at least one instance 
where a firm engaged in national 
distribution placed on the market a 
new commodity under a labeling 
which was thoroughly illegal. An 
extensive advertising campaign was 
initiated; but, in the course of a 
few months, legal action against the 
product had been brought. 

“The revised label which the 
manufacturer found it necessary to 
adopt made it impossible for him 
to capitalize upon the extensive ad- 
vertising campaign which he had 
launched.” 

Mr. Crawford described the cam- 
paign launched by the division to 
educate the public to read labels. 

Frederic A. Tilton, third assistant 
Postmaster General, said that the 
department will recommend to Con- 
gress an increase of from 2 to 2% 
cents an ounce on first class mail. 


Ruling on Testimonials 

William B. Humphrey, of the 
Federal Trade Commission, reiter- 
ated the ruling of that body that 
advertising a testimonial which is 
paid for becomes an unfair practice 
unless the advertisement indicates 
that it is paid for. 


Discussing advertising of nos- 
trums, Mr. Humphrey said that the 
Commission has begun proceedings 
against over 500 advertisers and 
the newspapers, magazines and 
agencies that handled the copy. 
These cases are being disposed of 
at the rate of one a day. 


He said that few of the rules 
adopted by Trade Conferences are 
violated. 


Answering one of a series of 
questions propounded by the A. N. 
A., Dr. R. J. McFall, chief statis- 
tician for distribution in the Bureau 
of the Census, explained the status 
of the distribution census as fol- 
lows: 


“We have already issued prelimi- 
nary reports for four cities as re- 
tail, two at wholesale, for several 
industries as to the distribution of 
goods from manufacturers, and we 
have in press one bulletin on the 
construction industry in the District 
of Columbia. 

“Thus the census is being released 
as the figures are available. We 
have been given priority in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office by Execu- 
tive Order. Reports for 11 West- 
ern states will shortly be available.” 

Mr. Dewey, chief of the Indus- 
trial Goods Division of the census 
distribution, gave this picture of 
plans: 

What They Buy 

“Since 1919, the Census Bureau 
has been asking the manufacturers 
of the country a few simple ques- 
tions in regard to their consumption 
of specific materials. 

“In the 1929 census this was ex- 
tended so that approximately two- 
thirds of the industries of the coun- 


RE-ELECTED 


H. H. Rimmer 


Mr. Rimmer was re-elected pres- 
ident of the Association of Cana- 
dian Advertisers at the annual 
meeting. 

He is with the Canadian General 
Electric Company. 


try were asked to give the amount 
in quantity and value of from 5 to 
20 of their leading materials. The 
result will be statistics on about 90 
per cent of the materials bought by 
manufacturers. 

“The manufacturers themselves 
do not have records in sufficient de- 
tail to make extensions of this in- 
formation possible or valuable. 

“We have thought that instead of 
increasing the number of questions 
to manufacturers, the Census of 
Manufactures might be presented 
with detailed figures, county by 
county, so that you could figure out 
for yourself consumption of the 
products in which you are inter- 
ested.” 

Mr. Gerish, chief of the Domestic 
Regional Division, said that a sup- 
plement to the Market Data Hand- 
book of the United States will be 
issued in the near future. A new 
book will be issued two years hence. 


Discussing surveys, he said: 


Make Nine Surveys 

“The field work has been com- 
pleted on the Pacific Southwest 
Survey. The Gulf Southwest sur- 
vey is in progress. We are about 
to begin work on the Midwest sur- 
vey—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and Iowa—and are 
laying plans for another—the Mid- 
Continent — comprising Colorado, 
Wyoming, Nebraska and Kansas. 

“The country has been divided 
into nine major regions. Three sur- 
veys have been completed, three are 
in progress, and three are yet to be 
made.” 

Dr. Frank M. Surface, assistant 
director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, explained 
that ‘“Domestice Commerce,” a 
mimeographed bulletin, summarizes 
the work of the Bureau. It is pub- 
lished three times a month, and is 
free. 

Walter B. Rastall, chief of the 
Industrial Machinery Division of 
the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
told of the map developed to indi- 
cate machinery markets. 

“Purchases of industry aggregate 
35 billion dollars a year,” he said. 
“Machinery accounts for about 10 
billion. 


A Marketing Map 


“The purple section of the map 
shows the 10 counties which buy 27 
per cent of the country’s machinery. 
Blue shows the 58 counties which 
take 33 per cent. Red indicates 53 
counties buying 11 per cent. Yel- 
low applies to 116 counties taking 1 
per cent. White shows the counties 
where buying is too limited to jus- 
tify the use of salesmen.” 

Mr. Dunn, chief of the Merchan- 
dising Research Division of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, told under what conditions 
surveys are made. 

“The survey should be one that an 
industry cannot make for itself,” he 
said. “There should be a general 
recognition of the need of the infor- 
mation.” 

Thomas Taylor, assistant director 
of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


mestic Commerce, said that there 
are about 300 committees of busi- 
ness men co-operating with the Gov- 
ernment. These committees serve 
without pay, as a rule. 

Mr. Ely, chief of the Division of 
Simplified Practice, Bureau of 
Standards, told the A. N. A. it 
would do well to adopt a resolution 
if it wished to revive the project of 
standardizing magazine and news- 
paper pages. 

Mr. King, of the Specialties Divi- 
sion, said that 11,000 foreign publi- 
cations have filed their rates and 
cther information. 

Many Research Associates 

Dr. McAllister, assistant director 
of the Bureau of Standards, ex- 
plained that 96 organizations main- 
tain 61 research associates at the 
Bureau of Standards. 

A manufacturer who uses the fa- 
cilities of the Bureau is not per- 
mitted to use the results for adver- 
tising purposes. 

Mr. North, chief of the motion 
picture division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
said that it has a list of 1,000 
schools which are equipped to show 
motion pictures. The division indi- 
cates to advertisers the type of film 
desired by each class of exhibitor. 
It also maintains an experience rec- 
ord of advertisers who have shown 
films, and guides exhibitors to the 
source of industrial films. 

He said that few schools have in- 
stalled equipment for showing talk- 
ing pictures. 


Gets Post Account 


The Red Top Steel Post Co., Chi- 
cago, manufacturer of studded Tee 
steel fence posts, fence post pullers 
and post drivers, has appointed the 
Buchen Company, of that city, to 
direct its advertising. 

L. H. Atkinson, vice-president and 
sales manager, is in charge of adver- 
tising for the company. 


Farm papers, business papers, di- 
ae mail and dealer helps will be 
used. 


Appointed by Chain 

The Frank G. Shattuck Co., oper- 
ating Schrafft’s stores, and owner of 
W. F. Schrafft & Sons Corporation, 
Boston, manufacturer of Schrafft 
candies, has placed its advertising 
with the Newell-Emmett Company, 
New York. The change is effective 
January 1. 


Two Dailies Sold 


Will R. Sharkey, publisher of the 
Martinez (Cal.) Daily Standard, has 
purchased the Contra Costa County 
Gazette, of Martinez. 

J. Frank Burke, owner of the 
Santa Ana Register, has bought the 
Santa Ana Times. 


Hart Transfers 


After several years with the 
United States Advertising Co., of 
Toledo, W. M. Hart has joined the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit. 
He will specialize in sales and serv- 
ice promotion. 


In Agency Field 
William R. Transue, who has been 
sales manager of Fred Fear & Co., 
Brooklyn, has joined the Conklin 
Mann et. Company, New 
York. He will in charge of 
research. 


- Hitchcock Loses 


Gilbert M. Hitchcock, publisher of 
the Omaha World-Herald, was de- 
feated in his campaign for United 
States Senator in the recent election. 
Mr. Hitchcock was the democratic 
nominee, 


Father-Son Night 


The Ad-Sell Club of Omaha will 
hold a Father and Son night Novem- 
ber 17, when the sons of members 
will be guests. 


Using Car Cards 


The Interstate Transit Lines, 
Omaha, has launched a car cam- 
paign in street cars of that city, 
featuring the safety of travel by bus. 


Copy Director Moves 


S. K. Wilson, former copy direc- 
tor for the Erickson Company, New 
York, has joined the Newell-Emmett 
Company, of that city. 


Only Half of 
Radio Stations 
Report Profit 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 13— 
About one-half of the large broad- 
casting stations of the country are 
losing money, while the remainder 
are making a profit, according to an 
analysis of 20 stations by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. 


Ten of these stations reported an 
average annual profit of $29,000. 
The remaining 10 are losing an 
average of $54,000 a year. 

The average investment in a 5,000- 
watt station is $189,000, according 
to the testimony of the station ex- 
ecutives, all of whom sought in- 
creases in power to the 50,000-watt 
maximum. They agreed that the 
cost of installing a 50,000-watt 
transmitter is approximately $250,- 
000. 


Seventy per cent of the program 
service over these 20 stations is 


“free,” the analysis showed. The re- 
maining 30 per cent constitute 
“paid programs,” or those sponsored 
by advertisers. Music constitutes 57 
per cent of all programs broadcast. 

The average advertising rate per 
hour of these 5,000 watt stations is 
$310, during evening hours. The 
monthly income from advertising 
averages $21,500 per station, with 
the aggregate monthly income $23,- 
500. 

The average total monthly oper- 
ating cost of each station is $22,000. 
Of this amount the monthly pay roll 
for talent averages $12,500, while 
the average monthly pay roll for 
other employes is $6,400. 


John D. Ross Dead 


John D. Ross, veteran publishers’ 
representative of Chicago, died in 
that city November 7 from a nerve 
trouble which afflicted him for some 
years. Mr. Ross was 62 years old. 

John D. Ross & Associates rep- 
resented newspapers, chiefly those 
of the Pacific Coast. The business 
will be continued by his associates. 


The Keynote of 1931 Success 


Intensive Selling in Spe- 
cific Known Markets 


Tue gigantic restaurant industry of the 
United States is a specific market. Of course, 
it is limited, but only in the sense that it has 
definite boundaries which eliminate merchan- 
dising waste. It is also limited in that it can 
be adequately covered by one publication— 
The American Restaurant Magazine. 


And a word or two about the organization 
behind the magazine—it does not confine its 
activities to the mere publication of adver- 


tisements. 


This company is an intensive merchandising 
organization covering the rich restaurant 
industry—without waste or lost motion. It 
concentrates on this one industry—and cov- 
ering that alone is a man’s sized job. Our 
coveted objective is to know more about the 
restaurant business and its merchandising 
problems than any other organization in 


the world. 


If you want to find out how much we know 
right now, just ask us a question about restau- 
rants. If we cannot answer it immediately, we 
will guarantee to find an answer right away. 


The American Restaurant Magazine 


Published by 


Patterson Publishing Company 
5 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


A Complete 
Production Service 


TYPOGRAPHY 
ELECTROTYPES 
MATRICES 
STEREOTYPES 
PRINTING 


Western 
Newspaper Union 


NEW YORK + 310 East 45th St. 
CHICAGO - 210 So. Despiaine St. 


and 34 other cities 
224444444444 


The Ambassador is the 
pied-a-terre of many of 
the most important 
personalties in adver- 
tising, banking and in- 
dustrial circles. 


The 
Ambassador 


PARK AVENUE at Sist STREET 
NEW YORK 
ATLANTIC CITY LOS ANGELES PALM BEACH 
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November 15, 1930 


Form New Agency 
in Philadelphia 

Martin-Pilling-Shaw, Inc., has 
been formed in Philadelphia, offices 
being in Lewis Tower. 

D. Minard Shaw, former Eastern 
advertising manager of the Ford 
Motor Company, is president; J. 
Ross Pilling, formerly vice-president 
of Pilling & Co., treasurer; and 
A. L. Martin, formerly with Dry 
Goods Economist, secretary. 


Oil Company On Air 

The Super Products Co., of Mil- 
waukee, maker of Super Castor 
Motor Oil, has signed a 27-week 
contract for a 15-minute Saturday 
broadcast over WTMJ. Any listener 
sending in a request which studio 
artists cannot fill, will receive a free 
quart of oit 

Harold W. Mesberg, Inc., handles 
the account. 


Hopkins with Agency 

Edward Hopkins, Jr., until re- 
cently Western advertising manager 
of Outdoor America, has joined M. 
Glen Miller, Chicago agency. Mr. 
Hopkins was formerly an account 
executive with the Quinlan Com- 
pany. 


An Economical, Direct 
Way to Widen Distri- 
bution on Food Items 


Send a single message to 
every type of food dis- 
tributor. Modern day dis- 
tributors are the key to 
greater sales. Here’s a 
magazine read by all 
kinds of distributors. 
Covers the entire food 
field. Get the details. 


The New Era in 


FOOD DISTRIBUTION 
37 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
295 Madison Ave., New York 


A. N. A. Registration 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 12—The following 
were registered at the 2list annual convention 
of the Association of National Advertisers : 


Members 


Clifton C. Andrews, Willard Storage Bat- 
tery Co. 

B. Ashby, General Foods Corp. 

Roy D. Baldwin, Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

S. E. Baldwin, Willard Storage Battery Co. 

a ~~ Bates, Life Savers Inc. 

J. . Benedict, Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance — 

Ralph Bertiner, International Silver Co. 

Robert V. Beucus, The Andrew Jergens Co. 


E. B. Loveland 


Mr. Loveland, who is advertising 
manager of Stanco, Inc., New York, 
was a prominent figure at the 
A. convention. 


. . 


Robert D. Black, Black & Decker Mfg. Co. 

Charles Luckey Bowman, Stanco, Inc. 

Mrs. Edythe Bradford, Lydia E. Pinkham 
Medicine Co. 

Frank Le Roy Blanchard, Henry L. Doherty 
& Co. 

Lee H. Bristol, Bristol-Myers Co. 

M. E. Brooding, California Packing Corp. 

Allan Brown, Bakelite Corporation. 

P. L. Burch, The Borden Sales Co. 

Verne Burnett, General Foods Corp. 

R. C. Byler, S K F Industries. 

C. L. Campbell, General Foods Corp. 

T. E. Caruso, A. S. Boyle Co. 

Edw. T. Caswall, Climaline Co. 

Tt W. Chamberlain, Armour & Company. 

. G. Chapline, La Salle Extension Univer- 


sit 
Bennett Chapple, American Rolling Mills Co. 
Frank H. Cole, Peter Henderson & Co. 
William Connolly, S. C. Johnson & Son. 
Alexander N. Cook, Bigelow Sanford Carpet 
Co., Ine. 
Thomas T. Cook, American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
T. A. Crawford, Timken-Detroit Co. 


Subscribe Now! 


Advertising Age 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF ADVERTISING 


will keep you 


significant developments in all | 
branches of advertising. 


$1 a Year---52 Issues 
Use the Coupon! 


posted on the 


Advertising Age, 
537 S. Dearborn St., 
Chicago 


You may enter my subscription for one year. I 
enclose $1 (check, currency, or money order.) 


Street No........ 


Daily, General Electric Co. 

M: W. Dallas, E. C. Atkins & Co. 

poe M. Davies, Thos. J. Lipton Inc. 

H. L. Delander, Crane Company. 

F. T. Denman, Mergenthaler Linotype Co. 

A. N. Dingee, The Electric Storage Battery 
Co. 

T. F. Driscoll, Armour & Co. 

J. W. Dunbar, National Lamp Works of 
G. E. Co. 

W. F. Earls, United States Rubber Co. 

W. T. Eastwood, Stromberg-Carlson. 

Paul S. Ellison, Brunswick Radio Corp. 

H. E. Ely, Jr., Electric Research Products 


0. 

Victor Fabian, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. 

Mrs. Amy Farrell, Lydia E. Pinkham Medi- 
cine Co. 

Cc. L. Forgey, Berry Brothers. 

Harris Frazier, Bauer & Black. 

R. S. Gildart, The General Fireproofing Co. 

W. K. Glen, The Crane Company. 

Jerome B. Gray, Autocar Company. 

Nelson S. Greensfelder, Hercules Powder 
Company. 

Leo Greenslinger, Alexander Hamilton Insti- 


tute. 
Charles H. Gregory, R. Wallace & Sons Mfg. 


Wm. B. Griffin, International Silver Co. 
Harry C. Grimsley, Indian Refining Co. 
John G. Grobe, The Coleman Lamp & Stove 


0. 

W. A. Grove, Edison General Electric Appli- 
ance Co, 

D. A. Haggerty, Hinze Ambrosia Inc. 

C. E. Haines, Standard Brands Inc. 

Marvin Harms, Premier Malt Sales Co. 

E. Harkness, Electrical Research Prod- 

ucts Inc 

H. W. Harney, Dennison Mfg. Co. 

W. W. Harris, Sinclair Consolidated Oil 
Corp. 

William A. Hart, E. I. du Pont de Nemours. 

D. J. Hawthorne, Western Clock Co. 

Carleton Healy, Eastman Kodak Company. 

Jos. C. Hearn, E. R. Squibb Sons. 

Harry A. Hey, Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
— A. Holmes, Jr., The Crofut & Knapp 


R. A. Holmes, The Crofut & “Knapp Co. 

Julius S. Holl, Link-Belt Company. 

N. Thompson Hooper, Mallory Hat Co. 

G. Arthur Howell, Creomulsion Co., Inc. 
Kenneth Hunt, Champion Coated Paper 


E. 

m = Jamme, Hilo Varnish Corporation. 
a * . Jamison, American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Cc. H 
E. 


. Johnson, Fisk Tire Company. 

a Johnson, S. D. Warren Company. 
Bayard Jones, Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
B. Jones, Eastman Kodak Company. 

David F. Kahn, The Estate Stove Co. 

Frank T. Kalas, The Electric Storage Bat- 
tery Co. 

Arthur Kane, House of Tre-Jur, Inc. 

F. W. Kastner, Fruit Dispatch Company. 

E. M. Keeler, Mallory Hat Co. 

W. F. Keeshan, Mallory Hat Company. 

Roland P. Kelley, The Timken Roller Bear- 


ing Co. 
F. Goodrich Company. 


m 


P. J. Kelly, B 

Cliff Knoble, Chrysler Corporation. 

Joseph M. Kraus, A. Stein & Company. 

Leon S,. LaPorte, Foster-Milburn Company. 

William H. Leahy, Dennison Mfg. Co. 

Bernard Lichtenberg, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 

M. C, satan, ‘Singer Sewing Machine °. 

wy . D. Lockwood, New York Central R. R. 


ot! W. Longnecker, Hartford Fire Insurance 


John J. Louis, S. C. Johnson & Son. 
Robert L. Lund, Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
R. M. Macdonald, Bradley Knitting Co. 
Donald mae Gregor, Copper & Brass Re- 
search 
D. H. McConnell, Jr., Hinze Ambrosia, Inc. 
F. W. McElroy, Alpha Portland Cement Co. 
aan B. McIntire, Pepperell Manufacturing 


~~ Matz, The ExLax Compa 
— W. Nears, American Radiator Com- 
pa 

Herbert Metz, Graybar Electric Company. 
z L. Miller, Thine Products, Inc. 

. Morris, Quaker State Oil Refining Co. 
RL Mott, Zonite Products Corp. 
Craig D. Munson, International Silver Co. 
Miller Munson, Hoover Company. 
Jos. D. Nelson, Andrew Jergens Co. 
J. F. O’Brien, Westinghouse Lamp Co. 
aye F. Oxley, National Electric Light 


Wittard A. Parker, Carleton & Hovey Com- 
pa 

R. G. Partridge, Fruit Dispatch Company. 

Claudius G. Pendill, Towle Mfg. Co. 

John H. Platt, Kraft-Phenix Cheese Com- 


pany. 
ue N. Pollak, Richfield Oil Corporation of 


Roger A. Poor, Hygrade Lamp Company. 

Harold J. Potter, Welch Grape Juice Co. 

Allan T. Preyer, Vick Chemical Company. 

C. D. Proctor, Remington Rand Business 
Service. 

H. M. Railsback, Deere & Company. 

Elizabeth H. Rice, The Warner _ Co. 

L. B. Richards, Western Clock 

Wilmot P. Rogers, California ae Cor- 
poration. 

W. S. Rowe, The Estate Stove Co. 

W. L. Schaeffer, National Tube Co. 

Carl J. Schumann, Hilo Varnish Company. 

William Sewall, B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Alexander L. Sherwood, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Mfg. Co. 

Walter S. Silbersack, The A. S. h, Berle Co. 

O. N. Solbert, Eastman Kodak 

Guy C. Smith, Libby, McNeil i. Libby. 

Sidney J. Stall, Atwater Kent Mfg. Com- 
pany. 

Chas. W. Staudinger, Anheuser-Busch, Inc. 

wa Stevenson, Armstrong Cork Com- 


PeRaiph K. Strassman, Alexander Hamilton 
Institute. 

R. L. Swats, La Salle Extension University. 

Lester H. Stoner, International Silver Co. 

oe J eee, Thompson’s Malted Milk Co. 

P. L. Thomson, Western Electric Co. 

H. E. Van Petten, B. F. Goodrich Rubber 


W. W. Wachtel, Loose-Wiles Biscuit Com- 
pany 

Fred H. Ward, Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 

Louis Weigert, The Ex-Lax Company. 

Emanuel H. Weil, Van Raalte Company. 

Paul B. West, National Carbon Company. 

Arthur D. White, Swift & Company. 

Elmer T. Wible, Pittsburgh Steel Company. 

C. A. Wiggins, General Foods Corporation. 

Ralph Winslow, Armstrong Cork Company. 

Stanly F. Withe, Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

Robert F. Wood, Autocar Company. 

Mont. H. Wright, John B, Stetson Co. 

William A. Wolff, Western Electric Com- 


pany. 
John P. Young, Armstrong Cork Company. 


Non-Members 
a Go. W. Alexander, Bigelow-Kent, Willard 


oxet P. Bagg, Batten, Barton. Durstine & 
onborn, Barnwell, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
W. R. Bassett, Editor & Publisher. 
William R. Baker, Jr., Batten, Barton, Dur- 
stine & Osborn. 


MIGHTY MONSTER OF THE RAILS 


2 o’clock 


3 o’clock 


One of the striking advertisements displayed at the Art 
Center, New York, recently. The J. Walter Thompson 
Company was the author of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
copy, with Gordon Aymar the art director. 


4 o’clock 


~. Charles Austin Bates, Charles Austin Bates, 


C. C. Benham, Chicago Tribune. 

Mortimer Berkowitz, American Weekly. 
ward Lyman Bill, Sales Management. 

Raymond Bill, Sales Management. 

C. H. Billip, Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Paul Block, Paul Block, Inc. 

Fred Bohen, Meredith Publishing Co. 

R. B. Bowen, The New Yorker. 

Charles J. be Paul Block and Associates. 

Theo. Lee Brantly, Crowell Publishing Co. 

Frank Braucher, Crowell Publishing Co. 

James W. Brown, Editor & Publisher. 

Walter P. Burn, Bureau of Advertising, 

Harry C. Butcher, Columbia Broadcasting 


Dan A. Carroll, Dan A. Carroll, Inc. 

R. P. Clayberger, Calkins & Holden. 
Arthur Cobb, Jr., Pedlar & Ryan. 
Con Bridwell, General Outdoor Advertising 


0. 

Aglar Cook, Topics Publishing Co. 

Oscar W. Cooley, Advertising & Selling. 

F. G. Cramer, The Cramer-Krasselt Co. 

A. Crossley, Crossley, Inc. 

M. C. Dobrow, Rag Content Paper Mfrs. 

John M. Drescher, D’Arcy Advertising Co. 

Chas. H. Eyles, R. A. Foley Advertising 
Agency. 

Edwin W. Ely, Dept. of Commerce. 

‘A. J. Fehrenbach, ApvERTISING AGE. 

P. M. Fahrendorf, United Business Pub- 
lishers. 

F. R. Gamble, American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies. 

Walter Drey, Forbes Magazine. 

. O. Eastman, R. O. Eastman, Inc. 
F. F,. Flanagan, Charles W. Hoyt Co. 
Eugene Forker, Cosmopolitan Magazine. 
. A. Freewald, Morris & Jones, Inc. 
L. R. Garritson, Leeds & Northrup Co. 
Norman W. Geare, Geare, Marston & Pilling, 


ne. 
Bernard A. Grimes, Print@rs’ Ink. 
George E. Hail, Eastern Advertising Co. 
Walter Hanlon, Macfadden Publications. 
Paul Hanson, Paul Block and Associates. 
Anson B. Harvey, J. E. Rhoads & Sons. 
Ray H. Haun, Curtis Publishing Co. 
V. F. Hayden, Agricultural Publishers Assn. 
Fred A. Healy, Curtis Publishing Co. 
D. L. Hedges, Good Housekeeping. 
nee M. Hewitt, The Foreign Language 
ie 
W. G. Hobson, Rodney E. Boone. 
Frederic W. Hume, Fred W. Hume, Inc. 
Wm. H. Johns, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn. 
Robert L. Johnson, Time. 
Ralph H. Jones, The Ralph H. Jones Co. 
George R. Jordan, Jordan Advertising 
Abroad, Inc. 
John J. Karol, Crossley, Inc. 
Joseph Katz, Joseph Katz Co. 
s Samuel H. Kaufmann, Washington Evening 
tar. 
H. C. McKelvie, The Nebraska Farmer. 
E. F. Kemp, The Proprietary Association. 
F. C. Kendall, Advertising & Selling. 
Otto Kleppner, Small, Kleppner & Seiffer. 
Edgar Kobak McGraw- Hill Pub. Company. 
David Lawrence, United States Daily. 
S. R. Latshaw, Butterick Publishing Co. 
Robert 4 Leavitt, The G. Lynn Sumner Co. 
Morris W. Lee, Morris Wisner 5 
E. P. Learned, Harvard Business School. 
es Geo. C. Lucas, National Publishers Associa- 
ion. 
Walter Mann, Walter 9 & Staff. 
L. E. MeGivena, New York News. 
H. W. McGraw, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co 
Cc. E. McKittrick, Chicago Tribune. 
Catherine MeNelis, Tower Magazines. 
I James F. Newcomb, James F. Newcomb Co., 
7:3 
. D. Newell, Newell-Emmett Co. 
Fan J. McDonnell, Wm. Green, Inc. 
James O’ Shaughnessy, Liberty. 
William B. Okie, N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 
Albert M. Orme, Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn. 
Robert B. Olsen, Sterling Engraving Co. 
nage W. Orr, iene & Mitchell, Inc. 
Wm. G. Palmer, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. 
Harford Powell, Jr., H. B. Humphrey Co. 
eerie Presbrey, Frank Presbrey Co. 
H. Rankin, Wm Rankin Co. 
Ww. Cc. Richardson, Standard Farm Papers. 
R. A. bg me Crowell Publishing Co. 
Wm. F. Rogers, Boston Transcript 
J.D. Rundyk, Standard Register Bab. Co. 
Thomas L. L. Ryan, Pedlar & Ryan. 
Emanuel Schwartz, James F. Newcomb & 


Guy Scrivner, Nation’s Business. 

Lawrence L. Shenfield, Pedlar & Ryan, Inc. 

C. W. Santee, Fuller & Smith & Ross. 

Naomi Shorwitz, Fairchild Publications. 

Herbert Stephens, New York Post. 

John C. Sterling, McCall Company. 

Graham Stewart, Peoples Popular Monthly. 
a —_ A. Strong, Batten, Barton, Durstine 


Rodney B, Stuart, The McCall Company. 


G. Lynn Sumner, The G. Lynn Sumner Co. 
Edwin A. Sutphin, New York Sun. 
G. W. Tall, Jr., Leeds & Northrup Co. 
Douglas Taylor, Printers’ Ink. 
Ralph Trier, New York Theatre Pgm. Corp. 
C C. E. Vanderwarden, David Lupton & Sons 
0. 
A. E, Ward, The Farm Journal. 
A. D. Witt, Schramm, Inc. 
L. D. H. Weld, McCann-Erickson Co. 
Victor Whitlock, United States Daily. 
R. T. Whitney, McCall Company. 


The Early Bird 
Still Manages 
to Catch Worm 


Detroit, Mich., Nov Nov. 13—An inter- 
esting picture of what happens when 
two identical letters are mailed to 
competing manufacturers in the 
same field was drawn by a member 
of the National Stationers Associa- 
tion at its meeting here. 

This dealer planned to install new 
lighting fixtures and he apprised two 
manufacturers of his plans, asking 
for suggestions. 

“About a week later,” the retailer 
explained, “a salesman from one of 
the companies walked in and laid a 
complete plan on the table.” 

When the _ astonished dealer 
asked how he managed this, the 
salesman explained that he had se- 
cured a key from the night watch- 
man, made measurements of the 
store, and evolved a complete lay- 
out to meet the requirements of the 
dealer. 

“He got the job,” said the speaker. 
“It was a week later before the 
competing salesmen called up and 
asked for an interview ‘about that 
letter you wrote us a couple of 
weeks ago.’ 

“Just a difference 
But what a difference!” 


Muffley Goes Up 


The Endicott-Johnson Corpora- 
tion, Endicott, N. Y., has announced 
the appointment of J. F. Muffley as 
general sales manager of the New 
York, St. Louis, Endicott and Em- 
pire Shoe Company branches, as 
well as of the J. R. Burns Shoe 
Company and En-Joie Health Shoe 
Company. 

Mr. Muffley has spent 18 years 
with the company. 


K. W. Atkins Promoted 


After three years as general man- 
ager of the Southwestern territory, 

. W. Atkins has been transferred 
to headquarters as assistant sales 
director of E. C. Atkins & Com- 
pany, Indianapolis saw manufac- 
turers. 

He will assist N. A. Gladding, 
first vice-president and general sales 
manager. 


in methods. 


Heads Cable Promotion 
George Sherry has become sales 


promotion manager of the General 
Cable Co., New York. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


HOME INVENTORY 
IS NEW APPEAL 


FOR FURNITURE 


Reduce Color to Provide More 
? Mediums 


Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 13—The 
stock-taking time which is familiar 
to retail merchants will be recom- 
mended to home owners in January 
issues of magazines, the National 
Home Furnishings Program an- 
nounced. The copy will run for 
six months, 

In the advertising of the home 
inventory plan, every class and type 
of home furnishings—rugs, carpets, 
draperies and accessories—will be 
featured. Each room in the home 
will come up for special notice, so 
that all subscribing manufacturers 
will receive an equitable share of 
the sales emphasis. 

The new series of messages, which 
will appear before 100 million read- 
ers during this educational drive is 
like, yet unlike, the advertisements 
that have already appeared. The 
advertising maintains the same gen- 
eral theme—the vital importance of 
home furnishings in social success, 
in keeping the children under the 
home influence, and in indicating 
one’s position in the community— 
but the message is presented in a 
series of dramatic situations. 

In place of the two-color adver- 
tising which formed the backbone 
of the first year’s campaign, the 
inventory series will practically all 
be in black and white, with one 
advertisement each month in full 
color. 


Add New Mediums 

The program also makes its bow 
in less than full-page space in such 
magazines as American Magazine, 
Cosmopolitan, Red Book, Good 
Housekeeping, Better Homes & Gar- 
dens and American Weekly. This 
gives a greater coverage of the de- 
sirable markets than the all-color 
schedule, the Millis Advertising 
Company believes. 

Each of these advertisements will 
contain prominent mention of a new 
portfolio to be issued December 10 
by the National Home Furnishings 
Program under the title of “The 
Home Furnishings Planbook.” The 
reader will be offered this portfolio 
free by calling for it at the furni- 
ture store displaying the program 
emblem. 

To induce this traffic, the portfolio 
will also be offered by mail, for $1. 
The reader thus has her choice of 
spending a dollar to order by mail, 
or going to the local furniture sub- 
scriber. 

The Home Furnishings Planbook, 
the third brochure to be issued un- 
der the auspices of the National 
Home Furnishings Program, is also 
its most pretentious. It’ is much 
larger, the page size measuring 8%x 
11 inches, and it is in loose leaf 
form, divided into eight sections of 
four pages each, all of whieh are 


inserted in an n attractive’ “portfolio. |” 


The cover is a jacket-type unbound 
container in brilliant scarlet with 
silver design, fastened with a 
sticker which is a replica of the 
Program emblem. 

The portfolio will come to the re- 
tailer unsealed, enabling him to in- 
sert in the cover, opposite the fold- 
ers, his own personal letter to the 
recipient. 

Each subscriber will receive a 
quota of the planbooks based upon 
his subscription, the number being 
about one-fifth the number of the 
previous booklets. Should his sup- 
ply become exhausted, he can re- 
order at a low cost. 


Shows 16 Rooms 

In the Home Furnishings Plan- 
book 16 complete room arrange- 
ments are shown in actual photo- 
graphs, with a large bird’s-eye view 
of the entire room and_ several 
smaller “close-ups” of various at- 
tractive groupings. There are 59 
of these photographic illustrations, 


Women in 
Advertising 


Mary M. Crowley 


New York, Nov. 13—As secretary, 

part owner, and member of the 
board of directors of the John Budd 
Company, newspaper representa- 
tives, Mary M. Crowley’s success in 
the business world exemplifies the 
perennial “office boy to president” 
story. 
Shortly after her graduation at 
the convent of the Ladies of the 
Sacred Heart in Chicago, Miss 
Crowley entered the local office of 
the John Budd Company as stenog- 
rapher. Her rise to an executive 
capacity, corresponding with the 
gradual expansion of the organiza- 
tion to its present national scope, 
she attributes to just two words: 
hard work. 

“An earnest attempt to discharge 
successfully whatever task is as- 
signed to one’s desk without regard 
to obstacles is the basic formula of 
all success,” Miss Crowley contends. 

Before her election as secretary of 
the company a year ago, Miss 
Crowley was Western representa- 
tive. 

Miss Crowley was president of the 
Women’s Advertising Club of Chi- 
cago in 1920, when she piloted the 
club towards the permanent posses- 
sion of the silver cup, then pre- 
sented by the Los Angeles Advertis- 
ing Club to the women’s organization 
winning its trophy three years in 
succession. The basis for the award 
was the most constructive work ac- 
complished. 

Miss Crowley is a member of the 
League of Advertising Women of 
New York. 


besides two drawings of kitchen and 
breakfast nook situations. 

The making of the bird’s-eye pic- 
tures represented a_ real _ photo- 
graphic problem. To take them it 
was necessary to rent a large ware- 
house near the American Furniture 
Mart in Chicago. A high ceiling 
was essential, as the camera had to 
be at least twenty feet above the 
floor to show the entire room in 
correct perspective. 

Then plasterboard. walls were 
erected, painted or papered as_re- 
quired, floors, windows and _fire- 
places were built in, and finally the 
actual furniture, rugs and all ac- 
cessories were obtained through the 
courtesy of subscribing manufac- 
turers. 

Each folder, dealing with a spe- 
cial type of room, is sponsored or 


_|approved by an outstanding decora- 


tive authority. These include Ross 
Crane, Lurelle Guild, Lois Palmer 
of Ladies’ Home Journal, Nell How- 
ard Enloe of Pictorial Review, Mar- 
gery Taylor of McCall’s, Joseph B. 
Platt of Delineator, and Christine 
Holbrook of Better Homes and 
Gardens. 

These sponsors are also featured 
in the national advertising, and do 
much to.authenticate the room set- 
tings to the average reader. 

A series of “work ‘sheets,” on 
which the home-maker draws the 
floor plans of her room, and plans 
the furnishings, is included in the 
portfolio. There are also miniature 


Underwear Company 
To Sell Trousers 
San Francisco, Nov. 13—The 
Eloesser-Heynemann Company 
has formed a merchandising 
connection with the Superior 
Underwear Co., by which the 
latter will handle distribution 


of Campus Cords, corduroy 
trousers, in the Middle West. 


diagrams representing each article 
of furniture, for her to cut out.and 
place”on the floor plan, moving them 
about to get the one best arrange- 
ment. A listing of all pieces that 
might be needed in each room, and 
a suggested color arrangement to 
suit every taste, are other features. 


Represent “Democrat” 
The Conway (Ark.) Log Cabin 
Democrat has appointed Arkansas 
Dailies, Inc., national ave 
representatives. 4 


Opens Spokane Office 
Multachrom Tube Light, Inc.; 
Seattle, has opened a district office 
at Spokane, under the direction of 
J. J. McCall. 


Changes Name 
Niedzielny Glos Polski, Chicago, 
has changed its name to Illustrowany 
Glos Niedzielny. 


This likeness of Nancy Carroll was produced by 
Carl Bain, art director of the Metropolitan theater, 


Boston. 


The medium was oil on velour paper. 


THE 


YEARBOOK 


ISSUE 


ANNUAL 
STATISTICAL 
ISSUE 


Forms start 
to press 
Dec. 15th. 
Copy due 
Dec. Ist. 
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uct or service - 


£. STEEL 


JANUARY 1, 193! 


n Institution throughout 
the entire Steel Industry + + 
PRODUCTION + PROCESSING 
DISTRIBUTION °* 


Use enough space to tell the 
complete story of your prod- 


Make this 
the Master advertisement 


of the year. 


aii 


USE. 


CHICAGO 


Young enough 
know the @@ For forty eight years—IRON TRADE REVIEW to lead the 
of steel Cleveland modern —— 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


+ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Frank W. Harwood 


Now with “Liberty” 

Frank W. Harwood, formerly ad- 
vertising director of ‘the American 
Tobacco Company, has become ad- 
vertising counselor with Liberty, 
New York. His services will be 
available to advertisers and agencies. 

Mr. Harwood joined the Bondy 
and Lederer organization 19 years 
ago and when it became a part of 
the General Cigar Company, he was 
made advertising director. 

He joined the American Tobacco 
Company eight years ago and played 
an important part in advertising 
Lucky Strike cigarettes. 


S. M. Colgate Dead 

Sidney M. Colgate, chairman of 
the board of the Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Company, died at his home at 
Orange, N. J., November 10. 

He was the third son of Samuel 
Colgate, whose father founded the 
Cogate Company. During the war 
he was chairman of the War Service 
Commission of the soap industry. 


IMPORTED BRIAR ROOT 
SMOKING PIPES 
have proved their worth as Good 
Will Builders and business accelera- 
tors with a firm name or trade mark 
stamped on the stem in gold. Let 
us send a sample. 


THE BUSHELL CO. 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Cream! 


HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT reaches 
the cream of its field, all over the 
country—the leading institutions ev- 
erywhere, comprising the best in 
quality and the bulk of the market 
in quantity. 

Recent surveys of our circulation 
in two of the largest cities in the 
country, one in the East and one in 
the West, are available to those in- 
terested in this rich market. They 
lead strikingly and convincingly to 
the conclusion suggested above. 

You can reach the hospital market 
with high efficiency and economy 
through HOSPITAL MANAGEMENT, 
receiving without additional charge a 
complete sa service—directory, 
daily information bulletin and list- 
ing of your literature. 

Let_us help you get your share of 
one hundred. million dollars spent 
every month by the hospitals. 


HOSPITAL 
MANAGEMENT 


Member A.B.C.—A.B.P. 
537 S. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


HODGES PROVES 
ADVERTISING IS 
BOON TO PUBLIC 


(Continued from Page 1) 
steadily reduced prices or increased 
quality, which is equivalent to a 
price reduction. 

Walter A. Strong, publisher of 
the Chicago Daily News and chair- 
man of the board of the Federation, 
spoke on the subject, “Do Advertis- 
ing Men Speak the Same Lan- 
guage?” meaning the language of 
business. 

He said that sales and advertising 
executives have not been able to 
mobilize the forces of advertising 
to meet the present business situa- 
tion as they should have done. Ad- 
vertising men, he insisted, must 
know the part that advertising 
plays in the economic scheme, and 
how to apply it to problems such as 
those of the present. 

“There is a greater premium on 
ability to use advertising today than 
at any other time in the past 
twenty-five years,” he said. “Ad- 
vertising must help to find the way 
out. The correlation of advertising 
to the machinery of business is the 
task of advertising men and adver- 
tising associations, regardless of the 
fields in which they are operating.” 


Apple Success 
Called Tribute 
to Advertising 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 13—“Our 
advertising appropriation will be in- 
creased two or two and a half times 
next year,” Lyman H. Bunting, 
president of the Washington Boxed 
Apple Bureau, declared here as the 
climax to a banquet and program 
devoted to the apple industry of 
Washington by the Seattle Adver- 
tising Club. 

That the success of apple mer- 
chandising is a tribute to the power 
of advertising was made clear by 
Mr. Bunting who said that apples 
are produced in excess of state needs 
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by all but eleven states in the Union. 
Yet Washington, with a 75 cent 
freight charge, is successfully sell- 
ing its apples throughout the Union. 
Mr. Bunting declared that the 
Washington Boxed Apple Bureau, 
containing within its membership 
growers and shippers of the Yakima, 
Wenatchee, and Walla Walla val- 
leys, represented a cooperative effort 
which advertising men had declared 
impossible of realizing due to the 
different problems each group faced 
and the difficulty of reducing them 
to a common denominator. 

William H. Horsley, who acted as 
chairman of the apple program, de- 
clared some 272 cities in the country 
observed apple week this - year. 
Other speakers told how Washing- 
ton apples are found in the marts 
of foreign countries. It was brought 
out that one selling organization 
has gotten an average of $1.35 per 
box for apples over a 20-year period. 

T. H. Atkinson, one of the earliest 
settlers of the Wenatchee Valley, 
who made a special trip to Seattle 
to speak on “The Romance of 
Apples,” said that this year’s crop 
of apples from the Wenatchee-Okan- 


ogan district alone aggregates 24,- 


Only 10 other cities* have a daily news- 


paper with as large a circulation as The 
Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


Over 240,000 Daily 


*New York, Boston, Chicago, Dogrett, Cleve- 
KansasCity, 


» Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis and Des 


069,000 boxes, valued at $35,235,000, 
or $1.46 per box. Apple growing 
is the state’s second industry. 


Names Truck Agency 


Henry Krohn, general sales man- 
— of the Federal Motor Truck 
, Detroit, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Fecheimer, Frank & 
pedden, Detroit, as its advertising 
agency. 


Paper Changes Name 


Effective January 1, the Journal 
of the A. I. E. E., published monthly 
by the American Institute of Elec- 
*| trical Engineers, New York, will be- 


MAKING TEST 


Se 


One of the young women em- 
ployed by the B. F. Goodrich Rub- 
ber Company to test its footwear. 
Every new feature is put to the 
test before it is advertised. 


Browning, King 
Will Place Own 
Advertising 


New York, Nov. 12.—In numerous 
changes which presage increased 
activities by Browning, King & Co., 
the company has withdrawn its ad- 
vertising account from the hands 
of an agency and announced that 
for the present, at least, all adver- 
tising will be placed direct. 

The company will announce the 
appointment of a new advertising 
manager in the immediate future, 
it is said. 

Edward Charles Koempel, who 
started with the company as an 
office boy 35 years ago, has been 
appointed general manager of the 
company. Among his duties will be 
the supervising of the chain of 32 
men’s clothing and _ furnishing 
stores, which have been directed by 
President W. H. Browning. 

James L. Dunn has become mer- 
chandise manager of men’s furnish- 
ings. 

Mr. Koempel is now making an 
inspection tour of the company’s 
stores and promises a number of 
announcements on his return the 
latter part of this month. 


Announce Metallic Rates 

Schedules of rates for the use of 
aluminum or gold have been an- 
nounced by The American Home and 
Country Life, both of New York. 


Donate to Charity 
Empoyes of Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
Chicago, have formed a Good Fel- 
low club and will donate $125 a 
month to charity, through the Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


Plan Furniture Meet 
The entire furniture industry 
will be represented at a banquet to 
be held in Chicago January 6. The 
affair will be advertised as the 


BUSINESS PUBLISHERS’ NEW HOME 


its $75,000 business structure. 


The American Paint Journal Co., of St. Louis, has occupied 


Big Gain Made 


in Production, 
Figures Show 


Washington, D. C., Nov. 13— 
The Bureau of the Census an- 
nounces that, according to a prelimi- 
nary tabulation of the data collected 
in the Census of Manufacturers 
taken in 1930, the total value (at 
f.o. b. factory prices) of products 
reported for 1929, $68,453,486,518, 
exceeds by 9.1 per cent the cor- 
responding total of $62,718,347,289 
for 1927, the last preceding census 
year. 


The number of wage earners (av- 
erage for the year) increased 2.4 
per cent, from 8,349,755 to 8,550,284, 
and wages increased 3.9 per cent, 
from $10,848,802,532 to $11,271,016,- 
618. 

As compared with 1919, the 
changes are as follows: Value of 
products, increase of 10.3 per cent; 
number of wage earners, decrease 
of 5 per cent; wages, increase of 7.7 
per cent. Because of the substantial 
decline in wholesale prices between 
1919 and 1929, the rate of increase 
in value of products does not reflect 
the true increase in production dur- 
ing the ten-year period. 

In making use of the statistics for 
1929 it should be borne in mind that 
the cost of materials and the value 
added by manufactureare not strictly 
comparable with the corresponding 
figures for 1927 and 1919, because 
of the exclusion from the current 
figures and the inclusion in the 
earlier ones of data for mill or shop 
supplies. 


This change (which was made on 
the recommendation of an advisory 
committee appointed by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the purpose be- 
ing to render it more convenient for 
the manufacturers to make their re- 
ports) has had the effect of reduc- 
ing slightly the cost-of-materials 


item and increasing to the same ex- 
tent the item for value added by 
manufacture (calculated by sub- 
tracting the cost of materials from 
the value of products). 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISERS! 
MAIL ORDER ADVERTISERS! 
AGENTS-SALESMEN ADVERTISERS! 


Send for FREE copy of our NEW 1930 “*Adver- 
tisers Rate and Data Guide.’’ 


t producing magazines 
fons. Other f 


newspapers. by M combinat 
‘rite today for your copy. 


és: inntlenedoen 


Dept. A, 140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


REDUCE YOUR COST 
OF SELLING Piston Post, Cards, 


Folders, mashes. Booklets , ete., ete. 
|Postage andThe monthly magazine— 
ly since 1915—is entirely 
devoted to Direct Mail Advertisin i 
Tells how to reduce selling cost. 
b ideas mand facts .00 a 
year. At end of year, we return $4.00 I you are 
not satisfied. Send 26¢ for sample copy. 


Postage and Mailbag St.ckive. sy. 


A PERSONNEL SERVICE FOR THE 


ADVERTISING pent age 
Confidential, painstaking attention to the indi 
vidual problems of each client. An interview will 
convince you that we can get you S = con- 
nection. While we operate ender the om 
agency low, our methods aro unlike ang other 
agency. 

PROpEEESSHAr, © OFFICE SERVICE 


gency 
Chrysler, Prop. 


527 Fifth Avenue, New York Murray Hill 10488 


HOOVEN LETTERS, Inc. 


352 Fourth Ave., New York City 
Lexington 6162 
Estab. 1917 Horace H. Nahm, Pres. 
100 Hooven Automatic Typewriters 
Operating Day and Night 
ADDRESSING, SIGNING, 


MULTIGRAPHING, MAILING 


For Dependable 
Photostat Service 


30 pan . ave. 509 FIFTH A’ 
E.4 250 W. 57th Me 


| 


, 9975-6-7 
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Advertising Ag 4 


THE NATIONAL NEWSPAPER OF 37 \3 


may be purchased at the following News- 
stands i in New ¥¢ New York City: 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
PERSHING SQUARE NEWS STAND 


Entrance Grand Central Station 
49d Street and Park Avenue 


TIMES BLDG,, TIMES SQUARE 


DOUBLEDAY, DORANBOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


Graybar Building 
490 Lexington Avenue 


come Electrical Engineering. 


United Furniture Industries Rally. 
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DISTRIBUTION 
COSTS REDUCED, 


A. N. A. CLAIM 


(Continued from Page 1) 
of these services are charged to dis- 
tribution.” 
If service costs were properly al- 


located, Mr. Lichtenberg asserted, a | | 


picture comparable with that of 
other years would result. 
“We would then find that distri- 


bution costs per se have actually | | 


fallen,” he affirmed. He continued 


with this expression of the conven- | | 


tion’s purpose: 

“The outstanding expression of 
the childish mind in business is: 
‘There ought to be a law.’ Resort- 
ing to the government with this 
plea is psychologically the same as 
calling for one’s mother. 

“It is not in this spirit that we 
convene today to meet representa- 
tives of the United States Govern- 
ment. We come not for help but to 
help ourselves. We come not to be 
served but to co-operate. We come 
not to banish waste but to control 
it. We come not with the fear that 
distribution is an increasing burden 
but with the understanding that 
distribution is carrying an increas- 
ing burden.” 

Paul B. West, of the National 
Carbon Company, presided at a 
meeting Monday night at which 
Crossley, Inc., New York, reported 
on a radio survey. This indicated 
that only about 75 per cent of radio 
sets are in actual use (72.6 to 76.5 
per cent). From 1 to 26 per cent 
are used during daylight hours on 


week-days and 44.6 to 52.6 per cent 
during the most popular hours of 


the evening (9 to 10 p. m.). 


To get these figures, 32,000 ques- 
tionnaires were used at a cost of 
Forty-seven members of 
the A. N. A. are pro-rating the cost. 

Newspaper and magazine rates 
were discussed, with the local-gen- 
eral rate causing the most interest. 


$35,000. 


Says Wholesaler 
Will Develop 


Retail Clinics 


That the wholesaler will maintain 


his position to some extent, at least 


by creating “retail clinics” for his 
customers, is the prediction of a 
writer in the current issue of The 


Rotarian, Chicago. 


“Many wholesalers have already 


seen the light and are rapidly de- 
veloping into able retail consultants, 
with profit to themselves and their 
customers,” said this publication. 

“A hardware wholesaler has a 
complete retail hardware store on 
one floor of his building where his 
customers may learn about good 
lighting, effective display, efficient 
store arrangement, and so on. A dry 
goods house has duplicated this per- 
formance.” 

The Rotarian made this forecast 
on the clinic idea: 

“The retail clinic will be pat- 
terned along the lines of the famous 
model grocery at Louisville, Ky. It 
will be an actual retail store which 
will sell merchandise to customers. 

“Located in the wholesale district 
of the city, the retail clinic will be 
operated upon a non-profit basis. It 
will be financed by groups of whole- 
salers, or wholesale merchants’ asso- 
ciations, so that the net cost to each 
will be small. 


Provide Laboratory 

“While in a sense this plan may 
be competitive, the real purpose of 
the retail clinic will not be to com- 
pete with retail merchants but to 
provide a place where they and their 
employes may see the best modern 
methods of retail practice in actual 
operation. 

“It will be managed by proven ex- 
perts in buying, advertising, and 
Selling. It will demonstrate how 
merchandise may be most effectively 
displayed. It will teach modern win- 
dow-dressing, store arrangement, 
stock-keeping, delivery, return-goods 


VICE-PRESID 


ENTS OF A. N. A. 


Left to right, Stuart Peabody, of the Borden Company, New York, ranking vice-president; 
W. A. Grove, Edison General Electric Appliance Co., Chicago, and P. J. Kelly, B. F. Goodrich 


Company, Akron, O. 


Agency Is Koch, 
Koch, Koch & Koch 


New York, Nov. 13—Walt 
Koch, who has doing 
business with agencies and ad- 
vertisers for six years as Koch 
Advertising Ideas, has merged 
with Koch & Koch, who have 
conducted a _ merchandising 
service. 

Walter Koch’s uncle has be- 
come general manager of the 
new firm, which will operate as 
Koch, Koch, Koch Koch, 
from 24 West 56th Street. 


methods, credit practices, employe 
control, and the thousand and one 
items which contribute to the suc- 
cess, or failure, of the retail mer- 
chant. 


“High ethical standards will be 
stressed in all transactions and the 
ideal of service—to the customer— 
will be reflected across the counters. 
Not a mushy sentimentalism, but the 
kind that, after all, is only good 
business sense. 


“It will also provide a school, or 
training-ground, where storekeepers 
may become merchants without hav- 
ing to go through the costly trial 
and error curriculum of the past. 

“Logically, the retail clinics will 
»|be established in the United States 
at such recognized wholesale centers 
as Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Dallas and Atlanta. To them will 
come the visiting merchant who 
seeks to improve one department of 


his store or every department.” 


National Basis 
for Color in 
Rotogravure 


New York, Nov. 14—National cov- 
erage in four-color rotogravure will 
be available to advertisers through 
a central agency for the first time 
early in 1931, ADVERTISING AGE was 
told by Raymond Gilleaudeau, presi- 
dent of the Gravure Service Cor- 
poration. 


Though the company is not yet 
ready to announce the list of news- 
papers to which coloroto advertising 
will be syndicated, Mr. Gilleaudeau 
said their combined circulation would 
be between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000. 


“Color in rotogravure sections has 
been available to advertisers for 
some time, in a limited number of 
metropolitan newspapers,” he com- 
mented. : 

“These included the Chicago Trib- 
une, which first introduced color in 
rotogravure in 1927, and papers in 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, New York and 
Philadelphia. 


“We have now succeeded in lining 
up a group of the leading news- 
papers in practically every impor- 
tant city in the country, and by the 
early part of 1931 will be able to 
offer advertisers national coverage 
through this medium.” 


Sheaffer Was First 
The Sheaffer Pen Company, of 
Fort Madison, Iowa, was the first to 
conduct a national coloroto cam- 
paign, a full description of which 


was recently published in ADVERTIS- 
ING AGE. In this campaign the 
Sheaffer company used four-page, 
four-color advertisements in the 
rotogravure sections of 38 news- 
papers, having a combined circula- 
tion of between 9,000,000 and 10,- 
000,000. 


The remarkable success of the 
campaign indicated the need of a 
central organization through which 
coloroto service could be offered to 
advertisers on a national basis. 


All coloroto advertising will be 
sold in full-page or larger units. 
It has not as yet been determined 
whether it will be necessary for the 
advertiser to use the entire list, or 
whether he may purchase coverage 
of certain zones only. 


“One important advantage of this 
medium to the national advertiser or 
agency,” Mr. Gilleaudeau pointed 
out, “is that he will hereafter be 
able to buy national coloroto cov- 
erage from one source, and will need 
to supply but one piece of copy. 
All pages will be standard size. 


Two for Mosse 
Rudolf Mosse, Inc., New York, is 
now handling the advertising of 
Thorene, a product of the Ritager 
Corp., and the T. E. Bussler Com- 
pany’s Banana Malt. 


Medical Papers Merge 


The Long Island Medical Journal 
and the Medical Times, of New 
York, have perfected a merger, to 
be effective with the January issue. 


Plan Campaign on 
Portable Furniture 


The Handy Table Set Co., Milwau- 
kee, has appointed Klau-Van Pieter- 
som-Dunlap-Younggreen as its ad- 
vertising agency. 

The copy will feature a newly de- 
signed table and four chairs, fold- 
ing together and forming a carrying 
case. 

Outdoor advertising and general 
publications will be used. 
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Sell Gifts and Artwares 
Through the Jewelry Trade 


This survey tells important facts about 
jewelers’ gift departments. Ask for a 
copy—please write on your letterhead. 


THE JEWELERS’ CIRCULAR 
Member A. B. P. and A. B. C. 
239 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 
The Recognized Authority of the Trade 


A Division of the United Business 
Publishers, Inc. 
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Plates 


¢¢P & A” stands for the BEST there is 
in plates and mats, and for the kind 
of quick, interested, intelligent ser- 
viee that advertisers appreciate. 


¢¢P & A” Service is evidenced in the 
eo-operation they give to customers 
—in the pressure they are capable 
of applying to make insertion dates. 


Advertising 4 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Eleectrotypes 


Nickeltypes 


Lead Moulds 
Stereotypes 
Newspaper Matrices 


Thirty years continuous 
helpful service to advertisers 


Partridge & Anderson Company | 


LLOYD C. PARTRIDGE, 


712 Federal Street 
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BENSON TRACES 
WIDE SCOPE OF 
AGENCY EFFORT 


Technique Merely One of Many 
Services 


New York, Nov. 10.—In his ad- 
dress November 6 before the Asso- 
ciated Business Papers, Inc., at its 
dinner at the Hotel Commodore, John 
Benson, president of the American 
Assotiation of Advertising Agencies, 
made a presentation of the function 
of the advertising agency, the ex- 
tent of its service, the justification 
of the commission system of com- 
pensation and other basic factors 
affecting the business. 

“What does an advertising agency 
do?” asked Mr. Benson. His answer 
was as follows: 

“Most people think it writes copy, 
makes pictures, produces plates and 
selects medium, which of course it 
does, but these are only routine 
steps in the much larger job of be- 
ing responsible for the success of 
an advertiser. 

“The mere technique of advertis- 
ing is well known outside of agency 
circles. The unique value we con- 
tribute is advertising and market 
judgment based upon an intimate 
experience of methods and results 
gained in a variety of business, for 
the first part, and for the second, an 
original and distinctive approach to 
dealer and consumer. In other 
words, we bring to the advertiser’s 
problem an outside point of view 
from an inside angle. 


Professional Aspect 


“And it 1s non-competitive. That 
is, we can serve only one client in 
any line of business. That gives us 
a professional character. The ad- 
vertising agency is an intimate 
counsellor, who knows the plans of 
his client and can not reveal them 
to a competitor nor permit them to 
influence his thinking for a com- 
petitor, without the consent of both. 

“Without such a confidential rela- 
tionship there could be no profes- 
sional service. There would be 
merely technique. Without such a 
gathering together of all the threads 
of a campaign into the hands of 
one group, advertising would lack 
the cohesiveness so necessary to its 
success. That contribution is made 
by the advertising agent. 

“In order to do good advertising, 
the agency may be called upon to 
do things which are not strictly 
advertising, things, however, which 
make or break the advertising it- 
self. Sometimes a trade-mark or a 
patent or a copyright must be se- 
cured before it is safe to spend 
money in promoting an article; 
sometimes an infringement case 
must be argued before the Federal 
Trades Commission; sometimes the 
product needs redesigning, or trade 
discounts need revising; distribution 
is out of line and new dealers must 
be sought. 

“Sometimes the selling forces need 
revamping or redirecting. There are 
many such jobs which no agency 
should be required to do but does 
do because it is best fitted or most 
available. This flexibility of agency 
service requires a breadth of talent 
in the staff,- available whether 
utilized or not. 


Creates New Advertising 


“In thus serving the advertiser, 
the agency also best serves the 
publisher, by making the advertis- 
ing pay. A successful advertiser is 
the publisher’s best friend. When 
he wins, everybody wins, and when 
he loses, everybody loses, the pub- 
lisher included. The advertising 
agency is thus an effeetive sales 
foree for the publisher, not through 
active selling effort, but in a much 
more substantial way, through mak- 
ing a steady market for his space. 
This it does by making campaigns 
successf 


ul. 
“Not only is the agency a‘ sales 
factor for the publisher; it is also 


TAKES OFFICE 


Herb E. Fisk, who has been a 
vice-president of the General Out- 
door Advertising Co., New York, 
has assumed his new duties as gen- 
eral manager of the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association of America, 
Chicago. 


an integral part of his manufactur- 
ing process; it converts his raw 
material, white space and circula- 
tion into the only finished product 
any advertiser can afford to buy: 
advertising influence. 

“It would improve our relations 
with publishers if they would look 
upon us in this light, feel that they 
were paying us a commission to 
support a_ skilled and organized 
service, rather than for sending 
them an order for space. 

“The demands of commerce and 
the competitive effort of the agencies 
to meet them have developed a qual- 
ity and quantity of service which 
was undreamed of a few years ago 
and would be financially impossible 
to render if it were not for the large 
units of appropriation available and 
the uniform and assured compensa- 
tion brought about by the agency 
commission system. 

“The more one studies the de- 
velopment of advertising the more 
constructive and fortunate appears 
the commission system of compensa- 
tion to agents which was put into 
effect by publishers in the general 
field from the start. The early 
motive for it is gone; we are no 
longer paid by the publisher for 
sending him business. 

Function of Commission 

“But as agency service grew and 
became more concentrated upon the 
problems of the advertiser, the need 
for a uniform commission paid by 
the publisher, also grew. In fact, 
without it there never could have 
been the advertising volume which 
we have seen. The incentive would 
have been lacking. 

“Agencies invest freely in talent 
and organization because they know 
that increased volume will bring 
them increased revenue in propor- 
tion. They can afford to nurse a 
small or medium account through 
its unprofitable stages in the hope 
of a future reward. They can afford 
to handle small as well as large 
accounts, as the latter help to level 
up profit. That gives to all adver- 
tising a uniformly available service, 
without which volume would have 
been much slower and less satisfac- 
tory. 

“If we agents had to dicker with 
our clients for pay it naturally 
would cover only the immediate job 
in hand; there would be no reserves 
with which to finance an even de- 
velopment. That would cost the 
publishers millions of business and 
might easily mean less momentum 
and higher rates to the advertiser. 

“May I say a word about what 
becomes of the 15 per cent commis- 
sion we receive; or to be more 
accurate, 14.5 per cent. On the 
average we spend 12 per cent of it 
in overhead and serving clients; our 
net runs 2% per cent. That is a 
very meager profit when you figure 
the risks and the responsibility for 
results. It is too little. We cer- 
tainly cannot afford to have it in- 
vaded either by additional overhead 
or lack of compensation. Good 
talent is expensive. We are in a 


Lawrence Sees 
Unity of Purpose 
at Washington 


¥ 

Washington, D. C., Nov. 11— 
President Hoover and David Law- 
rence, publisher of the United States 
Daily, shared the National Broad- 
casting Company’s facilities at the 
dinner of the Association of National 
Advertisers last night. 

Mr. Lawrence, gifted as a speaker 
as well as with the pen, assured the 
A. N. A. that the recent convention 
meant nothing as far as a business 
threat is concerned, since “Repub- 
licans and Democrats are, for the 
most part, just the same under the 
skin.” 

“The politics of America has 
taught us,” he continued, “that the 
public expects the party in power 
to keep the wheels of business mov- 
ing. Rightly or wrongly, the country 
blames the party in power for de- 
pression. So rightly or wrongly, it 
gives its reward to the party that 
brings recovery or maintains pros- 
perity. 

“The rivalry of the hour, there- 
fore, is a challenge — which party 
can do more to bring the country 
back to normal economic conditions? 
The party in power has the ma- 
chinery of the executive at its com- 
mand—the opposing party has the 
parliamentary machinery to obstruct 
or cooperate or to suggest better 
legislation. 

Leaders Responsive 

“T cannot remember a time, except 
during the war, when the partisan 
spirit showed signs of subsiding so 
quickly as it did in the last week. 
An announcement of the leaders of 
both parties that they desire an era 
of co-operation is significant. It does 
not mean simply that these political 
leaders have suddenly become im- 
bued with a desire to be non-par- 
tisan. 

“It does mean that these political 
leaders are responsive to what they 
know to be the serious mood of the 
country. It wants the government to 
function smoothly and _  construc- 
tively, for this is a period of great 
emergency, a crisis unparalled in 
world history. We forget party lines 
and unite when human lives are in 
jeopardy on the field of battle. It 
may be that we are capable of 
uniting in a common cause also when 
human misery is so widespread. 

“If the country spoke any man- 
date, it was a word to all legislators 
to assist in organizing America for 
the recovery process. 

“Fundamentally, the most impor- 
tant effect of last week’s elections 
will be observed almost immediately 
when the present Congress recon- 
venes in December. There is evidence 
already that both of the political 
parties recognize the gravity of the 
task that lies ahead, and I feel that 
we can look to the future with con- 
fidence and assurance, feeling that 
the spirit of American patriotism is 
rising above party, above individ- 
ualism. 

“Some day we will look back upon 
the elections of 1930 and say that 
neither party was granted complete 
control of the legislative branch of 
the government for the very good 
reason that the nation expected equal 
performance from both.” 


Becomes a Daily 
The Nampa (Idaho) Leader-Her- 
ald, which has been published semi- 
weekly, is now being published even- 
ing except Sunday. 


Kills Composition Charge 
The Marysville (O.) Tribune has 

withdrawn the charge made hereto- 

fore for advertising composition. 


“Press” Suspends 
The Bremerton (Wash.) Press 
has suspended publication, its sub- 
scription list being taken over by 
the News Searchlight. 


Whitlock Has Agency 
The Whitlock Metered Mail Co., 
Los Angeles, has placed its adver- 
tising with the Dan B. Miner Com- 
pany, of that city. 


Poultry Papers Merge 
Poultry Farmer & Rabbit Breeder 


‘aul. 


 Spolatan, Wigs Uae, merged with 


_|labor laws, 


INTERPRETS ELECTION 


David Lawrence 


JUNKIN WARNS 
EXPORTERS OF 
FOREIGN TRAPS 


Many Pitfalls for Unwary, He 
Asserts 


Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 6—A 
close study of foreign statutes was 
urged on American manufacturers 
entering the export field by C. C. 
Junkin, chief of the division of com- 
mercial laws, Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, in an ad- 
dress before the tenth annual Mid- 
dle West Foreign Trade and Mer- 
chant Marine Conference. 

Mr. Junkin believes that a close 
watch on new and old laws is vital. 
“As a defensive measure, con- 
tracts with distributors, dealers and 
purchasers should be clearly drawn,” 
he said. 

“Expressions such as f. a. s., f. 0. 
b., and other, which despite repeated 
efforts to obtain uniformity of mean- 
ing, still differ in interpretations in 
different markets, should be elimi- 
nated and instead the actual terms 
stated concisely but without abbre- 
viation. The more simple and easily 
understandable the language the 
better. 

“Do not forget that a good out- 
let may become a poor one. An in- 
crease in purchasing power in a 
community may make it desirable 
to divide a dealer’s territory. A 
good distributor may acquire bad 
habits or become financially in- 
volved. For many reasons it may 
become desirable to cancel a con- 
tract or to change its terms. 


Beware Long Contracts 


“An importer in Germany is sell- 
ing three times the minimum speci- 
fied in a contract but the American 
supplier, now more familiar with the 
market, is thoroughly convinced that 
with slight additional effort sales 
might easily be doubled or tripled. 
And the contract runs for 10 years 
with no cancellation clause except 
less than minimum sales. 

“Recently another company found 
it desirable to limit the territory of 
an Italian dealer. Again a cancel- 
lation clause had been omitted, but, 
regardless, the company did limit 
the territory and appoint new 
dealers. 

“The Italian high court has held 
that although the Italian dealer was 
selling on commission he was an 
employe of the American exporter 
within the meaning of the Italian 
that the action was 
equivalent to discharge and the 
dealer was entitled to a notice and 
to indemnity. Commissions earned 
during like periods constituted the 
basis for the award.” 

Mr. Junkin reminded the export- 
ers that the test of ownership of a 
trade-mark in many foreign coun- 
tries is not adoption and use; as in 


the United States, and other Eng- 


lish-speaking countries, but regis- 
tration. 

“Final registration of a_ trade- 
mark in most export markets is con- 
clusive proof of ownership,” he 
said. 

“It matters -not that the new 
owner does not manufacture, does 
not import, does not sell, does not 


He may never have heard of it. He 
may be an innocent registrant seek- 
ing to apply a trade-mark to other 
merchandise of the same class. 

“He may be making a deliberate 
attempt to secure the agency for 
particular goods, or he may be seek- 


the trade-mark to those to whom it 

is valuable. 
“Trade-mark piracy 

story. 


is an old 
It prevails not only in for- § 


States. You are the best judge of 
the value of your good will, of past 9 
advertising, of the fame of your 
product, all of which may center in 
your trade-mark. 


Cheap Insurance 
“You can best determine whether 
the cost (varying from $75 to $200 
a country) is cheap assurance that 
your trade-mark will be yours when 
the time comes to exploit any par- 
ticular market. 


“When you recommend the use of 
a new package or a new trade-mark, 
a new advertising set-up for one or 
two countries only, will your board 
of directors enthusiastically wel- 
come the explanation that it is nec- 
essary because six years ago you 
saved $150? 


“Experienced exporters are aware 
of the danger of piracy and have 
registered their trade-marks but I 
do not believe they are fully alive 
to the more insidious dangers lurk- 
ing in registration by an ‘agent.’ 

“At first glance it appears a sav- 
ing in expense but that saving is 
infinitesimal compared with the dif- 
ficulties which may arise should you 
desire to change your agent and 
should he prove unwilling to trans- 
fer the mark. 


“A number of years ago a large 
office appliance manufacturer noti- 
fied his Cuban distributor that after 
20 years of pleasant cooperation the 
Cuban market justified a branch 
and he was therefore cancelling the 
existing contract. 


“The Cuban replied that he con- 
curred in the decision. He wished 
them every success, but stated he 
was sorry to advise them that they 
must not in Cuba use the name by 
which that appliance was known in 
every business office in every civil- 
ized country in the world. 


“Twenty years before he had reg- 
istered the trade-mark. It was his 
property and there was no means by 
which it could be taken from him.” 


Mr. Junkin believed that many 
salesmen, both here and abroad, are 
harassed by too numerous details, 
and that they should be relieved of 
as much paper-work as possible. 


Speaking of instalment selling 
abroad, he continued: 


Foreign Viewpoint 


“The divorce of possession and 
title has been long known and ac- 
cepted as a part of the legal system. 
This legal concept is unknown in 
most civil law countries and of 
those who do know it only a few 
have adopted it. 


“Should a manufacturer repos- 
sess his machinery, having as his 
sole authority a clause in the sales 
contract retaining title, in the usual 
civil law jurisdiction such reposses- 
sion would give no greater right 
than he originally had, which was 
none. 


“It would probably make the re- 
possessors liable for civil damages 
for interfering with the property of 
another and might lead to a crimi- 
nal prosecution for theft. 


“This does not mean that in- 
stalment selling has not been done 
where little or no law exists. In a 
few countries it has been possible 
to work out legal formulas based on 
other laws, usually the agricultural 
pledge law, while in others the hire 
purchase system has been. utilized. 


But in many no enforceable legal 
formula is available. 


even handle the commodity covered. 9 


ing a new source of profit by selling @ 


eign countries but in the United § 
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